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EXCESS Of 


In.the course of a ed delivered by the 
hon. and learned Member ſor Stroud to his con- 
stituents on Thursday night, he is reported to 
have said that, though a Dissenter, and detest- 
ing the principle of an Establishment, he could 
not support Mr. Miall’s motion for next Session, 
for the reason that “he could not but acknowledge 
the enormous good being effected by the laity 
and clergy of the Church, and that“ he was 
sure its fate would soon be satisfactorily deter- 
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— sincerity, But something like this has so often 


been Riven as a reason for declining to take 


12 pat in” any external aggressive movement for 
palalaching the Church from its connection with 


e State, that its members, and particularly 
ose of them who put their trust in such con- 


) ‘nection, are very aptito be imposed upon by a 


mistaken belief that a hearty appreciation of all 


| the good there is in the Church, as a spiritual 


mined by the excess of life within it.” Although | 


the evidently condensed form of the report in 
which we find these words, precludes our taking 
for granted that they are the full and precise 
utterance of Mr. Winterbotham on the subject, 
we have little doubt that he assigned as a reason 
for abstaining from any aggressive movenient 
upon the Established Church, as such, his con- 
viction that it embodies.a great amount of reli- 
gious life, and might, therefore, be expected to 
work out for itself that separation from the 
State which the hon. and-‘learned member re- 
gards as a desirable result, and which is aimed 
at by the proposed motion cf the junior Member 
for Bradford. We shall be in little danger con- 
sequently of misrepresenting him, if we avail 
ourselves of these words, to criticise the posi- 
tion which we understand Mr. Winterbotham 
to have described as his own. 

We rejoice in being able to admit without 
hesitation, and probably, to the fullest extent 
of Mr. Winterbotham’s meaning, the enor- 
mous amount of good that is being done in the 
kingdom by the Laity and Clergy of the Eng- 
lish Church,” and“ the excess of life within it“ 
over what we suppose the hon. member would 
regard as the unsuitable machinery supplied to 
it by an Establishment. We have never con- 
cealed our opinions on this head. We have 
never grudgingly expressed them. We value 
the living energies of Christian truth, and of 
avy distinct portion of the Christian Church, far 
above even its independence of political 
patronage and control. We say this with no 
desire whatever to take credit for it, for we 
should be ashamed both of ourselves, of our 
principles, and of the course we have all along 
pursued, if we could not say it with the utmost 


institution, is a special, if not an exclusive, cha- 
racteristic of those who deprecate all assaults 
upon its political position. We are far 


from abe to. fhe Member for Stroud 
an intentional wish to confirm or deepen 
this impression, but even he, we think, 
a vil see, on reflection, that his having 


assigned his reedgauition of the abundant life in 
the Church as a ‘fedidon why he cannot consent 
to, join in an attack upon its political ascendancy, 
leaves it to be inferred that others who take 
zealous part in promoting that attack, either 
cannot be aware of, or, being aware of, cannot 
as highly value as he does, the religious life 
and activity to be found within the pale of the 
Establishment.. ¢ 


We crave forginemess at the hands of the hon. 


er for characterising the 
argument which his statement involves. as a 
flagrant non sequitur. He must know, for he 
has acute perceptions as well as right sympathies, 
that the religious energy of the members of the 
so-called National Church, even if they were 
tenfold more vigorously in exercise than they 
are, can furnish no ground for refusing to assail 
that incorporation of their Church with the 
political Constitution of England which, to 
some extent, misdirects them, to a still greater 
extent cripples their free action, and to 
an enormous extent misrepresents their true 
purport. On the contrary, it is because there 
is so much unquestionable spiritual life in the 
institution, that we ought to desire its being re- 
moved, or, as we should say, -elevated, to the 
broader and sounder foundation of freedom and 
independence. If the object of Mr. Miall's 
motion were destructive, in any degree, of the 
Church’s vitality, there would be some logical 
agreement between the end which Mr. Winter- 
botham denounces, and the reasons he pleads in 
justification of his doing so. But he can hardly 
ignore the fact—patent we may say from the 
commencement of the agitation—that it is not 
the Church, but the bad position in which it is 
placed by the State, that the proposed Parlia- 
mentary motion is intended to condemn. The 
better the institution, the worse the legal 
arrangements which in any degree neutralise its 
worth. Even Mr. Winterbotham would allow 
that if we could wake up to-morrow and find 
the State-Church. disestablished and disen- 
dowed, it would be a consummation devoutly 
to be wished” for the spiritual effect of revealed 
truth. He believes in the power of Christianity 
to sustain itself by the only means the genius of 
Christianity sanctions. What ground, there- 
fore, has he to refuse the adoption of a policy 
the sole meaning of which is to leave the Church 
to be maintained and extended by such means ? 
An Establishmentarian may fairly contend 
that any ‘movement organised with a view to 
do away with the Establishment must neces-, 
sarily so far weaken the life of the Church, 
‘as by law established”; but the hon. and 
learned Member for Stroud cannot take this 
ground. Hig | argument is that no external 
action is necessary ; that the superabundant 


life within will e an e me any direct 
action from without; and will besides spare the 
bitterness of feeling which an aggressive move- 
ment is sure to excite. But, we beg to remind 
him, it is not simply the fulness of life, but the 
enlightened character of it, upon which we 
must depend for the emancipation of the Church 
from the restrictive but privileged conditions 
under which it exists. There is an ignorant 
zeal, as well as “a zeal according to know- 
ledge.“ No doubt the religious spirit tends, 
when instructed, to a spirit of freedom; when 
uninstructed, to a spirit of persecution. The 
very best thing to be desired, where people 
greatly differ as to the means of promoting 
Divine truth, is freedom of discussion, and, 
especially, freedom of discussion under such 
conditions as will secure the widest possible dif- 
fusion of the arguments on both sides. Mr. 
Winterbotham will surely admit there is no 
available platform on which a fair comparison of 
reaeons will attract so much public attention as 
that of the House of Commons, If increased 
bitterness of feeling, for the time being, should 
be the consequence of Parliamentary debate, it 
is but a temporary and transient evil, in com: 
parison of the end to be secured by it. Pre- 
cisely the same reason might have been urged 
against the discussion of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, the Catholic Emancipation Act, the 
Act for abolishing Church-rates, and the Irish 
Church Act. A manly understanding ought 
never to be overborne by an _ amiable 
sentiment. Truth is always worth contending 
for, even at the risk of exciting angry feeling. 
Supreme love values its own purposes too 
highly to give way to those impulses which are 
born of regard to the mere inconveniences of 
the hour, and is often the measure of the dis- 
agreeable duties which it has to perform. What 
we have to take care of is that we do not un- 
necessarily acerbate the work which love, 
guided by reason, prompts us to perform. Mr. 
Winterbotham possesses so clear a judgment, 
that we should not wonder if, after all, he should 
feel it his duty, however reluctantly, to support 
Mr. Miall’s motion. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Rev. E. V. Bligh, a well-known Church reformer, 
has dealt with some effect with the question of the 
Intercommunion of Protestant Churches. He refers 
to the fact that there are about five millions of 
Protestants in England who do not profess allegiance 
to the Estatlishment ; that there ate millions else- 
where, as in Scotland and on the Continent, and in 
the United States, who donot accept the constitution 
of the Church, but who are in his judgment, her 
natural allies.’’ The corrupt Churches of Romo 
and Constantinople, are, he considers, opposed in 


spirit and in letter to the furmularies and religious 


standards of the Establishment. There is, however, 


Mr. Bligh considers, a morbid craving for union with 
the latter, but it should need no argument to show 
that the proper objects for intercommunion and 
union as regards the Established Church, are the 
Protestant Churches of Burope and America. He 
says upon this point:— 

There is a large amount of ggreement, which, as’ a 
matter of fact, haus been substautially attained. Dif- 
ferences of Church (sovernment there always have been, 
and probably always will be; but upon the central 
basis of inner truths there is common stauding ground. 
Surely it should be possible both for Churchmen and 
Nonconformists to maintain all those denominational 


distinctions which are dear to them, and yet to fiud the 
means of combining their operations. 


Mr. Bligh then goes on to advocate pulpit intercom: 
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munion and special arrangements for the mutual 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper on the basis of a 
„frank and unreserved recognition of all Noncon- 
formist ministers upon equal terms.“ Mr. Bligh’s 
letter is another sign of the times, and is creditable 
co his feelings. It provokes, however, one or two 
remarks. The first is that it is somewhat presump- 
tuous to expect all bodies to unite with the Esta- 
blished Church in England, for that Church is not by 
any means the largest Protestant Community. 
Secondly it is absurd to expect anything like full 
communion, while the Church claims what she does 
and is what she is. She claims to be superior to all, 
and she excommunicutes all who do not accept every 
jot and tittle of her formularies. All this she must 
abandon. And, in addition, she must abandon her 
civil position and consent to divest horself of her 
State-Churchism. 

Mr. George Tatham, of Leeds, calls attention, in 


the Leeds Mercury of yesterday, to the sufferings of | 


the Society of Friends in the matter of ecclesiastical 
payments. He gives the following recent cases :— 
The Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of 


Christ in Oxford, h ir attorney or agent, 
4 aver, of Peckbeld Milt Jat p, have, 
uring 1 0, made the following claims, och hey 
have enforced by distress wa upon the respective 
On Mary Ann a and Hanvah Hewitson, of 
eadingley. vie 
| s. d. 
For two years’ rent charge in lieu of rectorial 
Liebes eee te ois ies „ 
Stated in the warrant to be.. 0 16 3 
Coat of levying 0 i pe ie 
Man in possession one day... 0 2 6 
—— 119 
For this the following articles were taken :— s 
imepiece, value 112 0 
Copper kettle... oe oe 
Teapot ... ise . 0 5 0 
Table cloth „ 010 0 
215 6 


By the same parties and under the same circumstances 
* John Wood, St. Mark’s-buildings, Woodhouse- 


mae. E s. d. 


06 8 
0 2 9 


9 811 


For this taken a mahogany hat stand, value 5 0 0 
Nad Id for, tyre Ary 21 163. 


For two years reut charge in lieu of rectorial 
tithes ond on * ane * 
Expenses ... 00 


r. Tatham adds that since the commencement of 


the last century, although the Friends are compara- 
tively fow in number, above one million and a 
quarter sterling has been exacted, in compulsory 
fines, from them for the support of the Establish- 
ment. Thy money perish with theo.“ It might 
be very possible to show that the Church has 
perished, and is perishing, in proportion as she has 
made, on all who differ from her, these rapacious 
exactions. Unchristlan acts cannot do Christian 
work. 

The Rev. H. Kilby, vicar of Mayfield, has replied 
to the letter of Mr. Barling on the burial case 
reported in our last number. Mr. Kilby acknow- 
ledges all the facts, but adds that he was obliged to 
do as he did, and he did it with sorrow. He even 
offered to baptize the young man in question pri- 
vately, withont any examination; but it appears 
that the young man did not appreciate the offer. 
He died, and as the magic rite had not been per- 
formed, the vicar could not read the Service over 
his remains, — nor express that sure and certain hope 
which can be expressed of all sinners, but not of this 
undoubted Christian believer. Mr. Kilby adds that 
he cannot help expressing his surprise that Mr. 
Barling should expect him to break the law. With 
this expressed sorrow and surprise we shall hope to 
sce the vicar of Mayfield supporting the Burials 
Reform Bill. 

A member of the English Church Union having 
written to the Guardian joyfully anticipating the 
day when the Establishment will be a thing of the 

1) and crying with eager ardour, “ Down with it, 

wn with it, even to the ground,” the Rev. W. 
Reynolds Palmer writes to the same journal, in 
reply, to say that the Ritualiste“ desire“ may, and 
probably will, soon be fulfilled. Mr. Palmer then, 
however, says,— 

Before that time arrives, would it pot be far 
more noble to “separate than to evade—to cast 
off conscientiously rather than foolishly to dis- 
claim a lawful ity”? Aud then, when 
that time has come— what then? Will the 
“Catholic Church,” unfettered by a Protestant 

tate, encounter no fresh difficulties to subdue f 

Soke beep ye 
„K think, there will 8 I think that when the 
urch of England shall cease to be an establishment, 
these us Churchmen will find a far more 
formidable foe in the Nonconformists of our land.” 


Apart from other thoughts expressed in this letter, 
some of them correct enongh, we may point out how 


we here have the oldest argument for the Establish- 
ment repeated. It is that it may keep down what is 
called Nonconformity. Well, has not the attempt/ 
succeeded? Let Mr. Palmer look around him, and 
see? Has not Nonconformity been kept down ? 

The Rev. G. R. Body, the celebrated High Church 
preachor, has addressed an audience at Brighton on 
the work of the Church. The rev. gentleman made 
some remarkable admissions. He considered that 
the alienation of the poor from the Establishment 
was due to the former apathy of clergy and laity, 
which he further explained as including the nig- 
gardliness of the laity, the negligence of both, and 
the Church’s departure from primitive Catholivity. 
Mr. Body would have made his case much clearer if 
he said in one word that it was all due to that State 
Establishment, which has caused the apathy, the 
niggardliness, and the negligence altogether. Then 
Mr. Body went on to say :— 

The first lot of people who arrested our attention was 

the great body 8 It seem to him to 
be the truest and most Christian-like policy to treat 
them in the largest and most liberal spirit. He be- 
3 rn his ped — „that og! * honest 
oause sprea oneonformity in the past was 
owing to the sjas of the Church of Eogland heroelf and 
he believed we must bear our present condition in the 
most patient manner as a kind of nee for our eig 
in the past. If the Charch of E land was ever to 
mount up to ber full vocation, she must not go forth in an 
‘angry, carping spirit to meet Nonconformity, but must 
recognise its cause, which was her own sin, then 
desired to bear his testimony, as he had done in other 
places, that up to the present time nearly all real reli. 
gion iu the Jand was to be found among the followers 
of John Wesley. To the religious Dissenter he would 
exercise the greatest forbearance. He would leave the 
political Dissenter outside altogether; he did not want 
to have anything to do with him. 
Here we see the old thing again, combined with 
something new. Nearly all the religion in the land, 
says Mr. Body, is to be found amongst Wesleyans ; 
and they and all Nonconformists are to be treated 
with the greatest forbearance. How very kind! But 
as for your political Dissenter—he is to be left “ out- 
side to uncovenanted mercies. No forbearance is 
to be used to bim, but he is to be let alone. Bei- 
dently Mr. Body considers that particular sort of 
Dissenter a dangerous animal to whom it is desir- 
able to give a wide berth. _ 

We are always glad to raad the criticisms of our 
contemporaries, even including those of Mr. Body. 
We next present the reader with a Methodist criti- 
cism on. political Dissent, as given in the Methodist 
Recorder of last week, as follows :— 

The notion that religion bas nothing whatever to do 
with politics is ove which can be entertained only by 
those whose condeptions of religion are limited and im- 
perfect, Yet, with every disposition not merely to 
admit but to defend the necessary connection in many 
cases of religion with political questions, we fear that iu 
somo Dissenting churches the political aspect of their 

ition absorbs far too much of thought and energy on 
he part of those whose first duty it is to feed the flock 
of Obrist; the result, in addition to spiritual feebleness, 
being often the reverse of what is intended-—deca 
rather than otherwise of political influence, correspond- 
ing with the loss of religious fervour and of spiritual 


attainment. 
The criticism is neat and humbie. Thanks, friend! 


Well, our Methodists are not likely to suff-r from 
% spiritual feebleness from attending too much to 
the political aspect of their position.“ They are 
saved from that snare, and therefore, of course, can 
see what a snare it is to others. It is a queer 
doctrine, however, that to do one’s duty must result 
in „spiritual feebleness.”’ 


j 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


The Rev. James Mursell, the Minister of Hallfield 
Baptist Chapel Bradford, delivered a lecture in the 
Bradford Mechanics’ Institute, in reply to Mr. Dibbs’ 
lecture on the Fallacies of the Liberation Society.“ 
Mr. Edward Priestman presided, and there were also 
on the platform the Rev. J. P. Chown, Mr. Briggs 
Priestley, Mr. Joseph Boothroyd, Mr. Elias Thomas, 
and others. ‘The audience was pretty numerous. At 
the close of the lecture, which very closely dealt with 
the arguments and assertions of Mr. Dibbs, Mr. 
Joun Hu moved, and Mr. Er1as Tuomas seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the lecturer, was carried. 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman brought the pro- 
ceedings to a close. 

A meeting to promote the objects of the Liberation 
Society—especially with regard to the projected 
campaign in the Parliamentary Session of 1871—was 
deld on Thursday night in the British Schoolroom 
at Allerton, under the presidency of Mr. C. Robert- 
shaw. Resolutions were passed expressing satisfac- 
tion at the accomplished disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, and recommending the friends of re- 
ligious equality to aid Mr. Miall, M.P., in his motion 
for the disestablishment of the English Church. 
Among those who were present were the Rev. J. 
Ellis, vicar of Wilsden-cum-Allerton, and his curate, 
the Rev. G. Robinson. Mr. Ellis dissented from a 


+ — — 
dared to pray to God as he liked; but he exp 
imself as favourable, in some respects, to the ends 
contemplated by the promoters of the meeting. 
Just before Christmas, the Rev. J. 8. Eastmead, of 
Wakefield, delivered an able lecture on “ Eighteon 
Centuries of Christianity and their Teachings” in 
the Assembly Room, Ossett, the Rev. J. Forsham in 
the chair. In concluding his lecture, the rev. gentle- 
man said :—The separation of the Church from the 
State would do her no harm, but, on the contrary, a 
vast amount of good. It would not touch her in- 
ternal government. It would not necessitate any 
alteration of her parochial system. It would not 
close one of her sanctuaries. But she would be free 
to adopt any changes she might think needful to 
adapt herself to the wants of the times. She might 
increase her episcopate to any extent that might be 
desirable. She might revise her formularies, She 
would have the love of millions of hearts, and the 
help of millions of hands, and her future course would 
be one of ever-growing influence, and ever-growing 
success. They are not her enemies, but 5 true 
friends, who desire that she may be speedily liberated 
from the patronage and control of the State. But, 
finally, we have to say that we are jealous of the 
political pre-eminence of what is called the Church 
of England. We are: jealous of the exclusivences 
she is compelled to maintain. Because she is so 
highly privileged, she is proud and supercilidus. 
Her ministers cannot help regarding themselves 
as a superior caste. They assume this superiority 
in their intercourse with their unprivileg ed 
brethren. A cold shake of the hand at a 
Bible meeting or a tract meeting is the only 
fraternal sign they can condescend to bestow. 
And their unprivileged brethren are not inferior to 
them in personal piety—in sacred learning—or in 
ministerial usefulness. If they are not quite so 
polished, it is because their privileged brethren have 
until recently shut them out of the Universities. Let 
our opponents make what use they like of it, but we 
repeat that we are jealous—righteously jealous—of 
the political pre-eminence of the State, and that we 
regard it as a gross injustice to us as Christians and 
as citizens. But we are marching on to victory. 
Our cause is right, our hearts are resolved, and every 
step we take is a step forward. We have carried the 
principal outposte, and we are now getting our guns 
into position to attack the citadel. And the garrison 
within the citadel is not united. They are quarrel - 
ling bittorly among themselves. Some of them are 
crying out no surrender”’ but others are convinced 
that eurrender cannot be delayed very long, and there 
are not a few who make no secret of the fact that 
they are ready to go over to the enemy. Aud yet 
the citadel is strong. We do not underrate its 
strength. It may take a long time to silencs its fire, 
and to make a practicable breach in its walls. The 
result, however, is certain. Some present may live 
to see the day when the white flag will be hoisted on 
the battlements, or the besieging force will rush 
through the breach, and plant upon the ruined walls 
the banner which we now have before us, and which 
is emblazoned with this motto— Religious Equality. 
A round of hearty applause followed the concluding 
words of the lecturer, and a most cordial vote of 
thanks was moved to Mr. Kastmead by Mr. Henry 
Pickard, and seconded by Mr. H. Westerood. 5 


THE ESTABLISHED OHUROE: 
ITS ORIGIN, AND THE POSITION OF 
DISSENTERS IN REGARD TO IT. 


The writer of the Liberation Society’s Tract, 
„% Disestablishment ; is it Unconstitutional ?” sent a 
copy of it toa friend, a clergyman in the metropolis, 
who criticised it in the first of the following letters, 
The writer of the tract rejoined in the secend letter, 
defending the position taken in the tract, and which 
a dignitary of the Establishment pronounced to be 
quite incontrovertible, both in law and history. 


I, 
I have delayed noticing the pamphlet you were good 


enough to send me, because I felt that it deserved 
more than a hasty acknowledgment, I feel that the 
AN many weak and one of the 


is the restraint 


hardl 

in which a definite creed was not accepted by rulers, 
ald hardly 
urch to be freed from the bond 
nation nation, and it N 
as a nation it w ve the im- 
petus to the emissaries of infi ind’ Rowe. Of 

course, if the Church were freed she would dev 
her resources in so marvellous a manner as would be 
highly inconvenient to Dissenters, more so than, per- 


haps, the existing ments. We should double 

erde 
o, an a en 
itions woul by 


statement that no clergyman of the English Church 


or aerate RR ait ial 
— 


— 1 — but by acti “4 i sheer 
— work. III this we should — e at a 
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loss to see why Dissenters should be anxious to pro- 
mote it all. I should have thought the present state 
of things preferable to them, though crippling to our- 
selves. I have read cs ge in a very different light 
from you, my good friend. I never understood that the 
Reformers attempted to erect a new Church, but to re- 
form the old one. Surely the very title of Reformer im- 

lies the work they were engaged in. If the Church of 

od in England be the production of the three gentle- 
men who were thought by their country worthy of the 
extreme penalties of the law, I would not give much for 
it; nor do I think I should stay a single week within it. 
Iam not at all affected by the statements of political 
documents and Acts of Parliament. The writings of 
the Reformers themselves fully satisfy me that they 
never attempted to supersede the work of our blessed 
Lord by setting up a Church of theirown. The civil 
documents to which you refer no doubt speak strongly, 
as all documents do at a time of great movements; but 
the mere usurpation of authority, or the boast of the 
fanatical and impious, cannot be accepted against plain 
fact, that plain fact being that the excesses of Rome 
bad grown up in the Church of England, and that at 
the Reformation they were eliminated, to which process 
Parliament was asked, and gave its consent. As well 
might it be said that any single Act of Parliament for 
the suppression of bribery was the creation of the con- 
atitution. 

Believing as I do that our Lord founded a Church on 
earth, I cannot see the necessity for the creation of any 
other, but a casting out of whatever evils may have 
sprung up, becomes sadly necessary at times. The Dis- 
senters think themselves invested with authority to set 
up antagonistic churches, and this, as a remedy for 
evils all acknowledge ; in other words, one evil is to cure 
another, the sin of sectarianism to uproot the sin of 
lukewarmness. I was amused at the statement in your 
last paragraph that you had been seeking to maintain 
the supremacy of Parliament over the Church, &0o., 
coming as it professes just below from the Society for 
the Liberation, &c. 

What I am afraid of is that the Liberationists are 
seeking to strip tle Church of her prospects, &c., and 


to destroy her influence. I don’t know that there isthe | [ 


smallest ground for anxiety on this point, but rather of 
deep pity tor those who have learned 80 little of the 
mind, spirit, and love of Christ, and are so misguided as 
to think they could ever io jure His institution beyond 
what He permits, Judging from what one has seen 
and heard of churches set up by men, one cannot but 
be thankfal that the one Church planted by Apostles in 
this country still lives on, and that one is somewhat at 
rest within ber borders, and at a time when all around 
her is conflicting, purplexing, and unruly. Accept my 
apologies for the length and freedom of this letter. 


II. 


There was no occasion to apologise for either the 
length or the freedom of your letter, and in replying to 
it I will handle your criticisms with equal freedom. 

You furnish en illustration of the danger alluded to 
in the tract (L. 4) of persovifying the Church, of speaking 
of it, and in the end thinking of it, as if it were a living 

ersov. What precise meaning you assign to the word 

Church I cannot discover from your letter. In the 
tract, when the word is used, it is a short term for 
the Church Establisment by Jaw in this country, but the 
words the Oburch used alone, as one so often hears 
and reads them, are to my mind merely a collective 
name for ull those who profess and call themselves 
Christians. Thia idea seems to bave been present to the 
compilers of the Prayer-Look of 1662, 1 judge this 
from their insertion of the prayer fur all sorts and con- 
ditions of m n, which is remarkable for its liberal and 
comprehensive spirit; in that prayer in praying “ for the 

oou estute of the Cutholic Church,“ it is asked that 
those who profess nnd call themselves Christians” 
(not those only who are judged or accounted so to be by 
us or by others] “ may te led into the way of trath,” 
plainly implying therefore that some may be out of the 
way ot truth, aud yet, inasmuch as they profess and call 
-themeelves Christians, are members of the Catholic 
Church. You — vou belie e that our Lord founded 
a Church on earth,” and so do I, and I believe that it 
is the Catholic Church described in the prayer above 
quoted, and which you daily use. 1 would say further, 
in words which I borrow—for I cannot improve upon 
them from the Dean of Canterbury :—“ As to Church 
theories, let us take N the New Testament. That is 
our sole ultimate authority in this matter. We may 
have all respect for the practice of antiquity, we may 
conscientiously believe one form of Church government 
to be better than another, but these are human inferences, 
not divine obligations. Show me any place.in the New 
Testament where either our Lord or His Apostles laid 


down as obligatory any one form of government for the 


Church.” —(Good Words, 1870, p. 49.) 


Let us leave the Church in the abstract, and deal 
with your views of it in the concrete forms in which it 
has been at different times established by law in this 
country. We shall both agree that the Roman Catholic 
Charch was the Established Church of England until 
the reign of Henry VIII, and up to that time no idea 
of an “ Anglo-Catholic Ghurch or of any Church but 
the Roman existed in the minds of English statesmen 
or ecclesiastics. The object of the Act of Reconciliation 
with Rome (the Act mentioned in the tract, p. 6) is thus 
described in the preamble—‘‘that we may as children 
repentant be received into the bosom and unity of 
Christ's Church.” The reconciliation, we all know, 
was of short duration; and in the reign of Elizabeth, 


what we now call the Church of England first made its 
N Whether we say it was then created or 


hat it was reformed, it is a Church which before that 
time did not exist. 1 confess that I cannot rival you in 


the intellectual acuteness which can apprehend or 


believe in the existence of the Church of England ex- 


cept in its concrete historical form, or apart from the 
Acts of Parliament creating it. Your attempt to do so 
reminds me of a celebrated passage in the Memoirs of 
Martinus Scriblerus.” ‘ Martin's father asked bim if he 
could not frame the idea of an universul Lord Mayor. 
Martin told bim that never having seen but one Lord 


Mayor, tke idea of that Lord Mayor always returned to 


his mind ; that he had great difficulty to abstract a Lord 
Mayor from his furred gown and gold chain; nay, that 
the horse he saw the Lord Mayor ride upon not a little 
disturbed his imagination. On the other hand, Crambe 


(who reminds me of you) to show himself of a more b 


penetrating genius, swore that he could frame a con- 


ception of a Lord Mayor not only without his horse, 
gown, and mg chain, but even without stature, feature, 
colour, hands, head, feet, or any body which he supposed 
was the abstract of a Lord Mayor.” | 


I confess myself with regard to an abstract Church of 
England to be in the same position as Martin was with 
regard to an abstract Lord Mayor. The proposition 
maintained in the tract“ that the Church of England is 
a Church founded solely on acts of the Parliament, 
sitting at Westminster,” appears to me to be incontro- 
vertible alike in law and history. I did not wish to 
overload with too much technical detail a tract intended 
for popular reading, but the proof of the proposition 
might have been (if ever the tract be reprinted it will, I 
hope, be) strengthened by referring to the Act of Eliza- 
beth as to the Royal Supremacy which, by the sole 
authority of Parliament, united and annexed to the 
Crown all jurisdiction which, by any spiritual or eccle- 
siastical person or authority had theretofore been 
exercised in this country. We do, indeed, read histor 
in a very different light” from each other. You spea 
of tbe consent of Parliament being asked to the 
charges made in the belief and doctrine of the Estab- 
lished Church. To me it is clear that the changes 
originated in Parliament, and were made by its sole 
authority. You edmit, indeed, that they could not have 
been made without the action of Parliament, which ad- 
mission involves the whole question between us. It is 
noteworthy that the first Act of Elizabeth for the uni- 
formity of common prayer and worship in the Church 
was „ not only without the concurrenc, but in 
spite of the dissent of all the bishops present in Parlia- 
ment, and also that in a yet more important act of the 
same momentous period the only act which declares 
that heresy is the sole authority to which it assigns 
the adjudication of this question is the High Court of 
Parliament. Another instance of the different light in 
which we read history is that in common I believe with 
an overwhelming majority of our fellow countrymen I 
regard as amongst the foulest of judicial murders the 
deaths of the three Protestant Martyrs whom you refer 
to as “the three gentlemen who were thought by their 
countrymen worthy of the extreme penalty of the law.” 

cau see no reason moreover to apply to the grave an 
well-considered language of our most important statutes 
framed by sore of our ablest statesmen, both lay and 
ecclesiastical, the terms used by you, viz., “ mere usur- 
patioa of authority or the boast of the fanatical and 
impious.” 

So much for the origin of the Church Established by 
law, or, as Dr. Newman terms it,“ the semi-patristic 
Church set up at the Reformation.” There is nothing 
inconsistent, as you seem to hint, in the publication of a 
tract maintaining the supremacy of Parliament over the 
Church, it itself created by the Society which has for 
its object the liberation of religion from State patronage 
and control. It is perfectly consistent for the leaders 
and members of that Society, as well-wishers to the 
spiritual welfare of what they regard as the sect or 
Church of English Episcopalians, to seek to free it from 
the control of the State, and at the same time to main- 
tain that so long as it is the Church exclusively patronised 
by the law its ministers and members must be made 
to feel and to recognise the control and the supremacy 
over them of that law and the authorities which make 
and administer it. You seem to cling to the exploded 
idea of a “ national recognition of a definite creed,” and 
dream of an iujury to the nation asa nation, did no such 
recognition exist or were it abolished. This was the 
theory of Mr. Gladstone’s treatise :—‘‘ The State in its 
Relations*with the Church.” I thought that the false 
noticn had been destroyed by Lord Macaulay in his 
celebrated review of thut book. Cerlainly that is Mr. 
Gladstone’s idea; he has recorded his experience in these 
words, “I found myself the last man in the sinking ship. 
- « « «+ When I bid the anachronism live it was just 
about to die.” 

As to the abolition of the Establishment giving the 

reatest impetus to the emissaries of infidelity and 

me, I think that the Secalarists (to whom I suppose 
you refer) are about as active and successful as they 
cao or ever will be. I do not think that there could be 
greater activity on the part of the friends of the Church 
of Rome, either amongst her own ministers and mem- 
bers or her, it may unintentional, but assuredly 
more useful, agents within the Establishment itself. To 
stop or hinder the movements of either Infidels or 
Papists the Establishment is and necessarily must be 
powerless. : 


Let me now turn to your views of the motives and 
objects of Dissenters in seeking the disestablishment of 
the Episcopal Church, which I must plainly say you 
misapprehend as much as you do the facts as to its 
origin. Itis now twenty years since I first became a 
member of the Liberation Society, and during that 
period I have been an attentive observer of its pro- 
ceedings and student of its publications. Without pre- 
tending to any authority, I think I rightly. describe the 
motives of the Suciety’s leaders by saying—they seek 
the ubolition of the Establishment on these grounds— 
Firstly and chiefly, the injury its existence causes to 
religion. Secondly, the political injustice of the State 
endowing and patronising the Church of a minority 
only of the people. Of late years the first of these 
reasons seems to me to be more dwelt on by the leaders 
of the movement than the second. The in the 
name of the body from its original appellation—“ The 
Anti-State Church Association” to The Society for 


Control,” was to my mind v 
with us in thinking that your 
straint at the hands of the State,” though you are 
astonished that Dissenters are anxious that she should 
be freed from that restraint. Their anxiety does not 
arise from “a want of the mind, spirit, and love of 
Christ,” but from a sincere desire to conform to that 
command of their Master—‘‘ As. ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye unto them.” 


The public endowments of the Church Dissenters look 
upon as the property not of the Church, but of the 
State, and they seek its resumption by the State on 

ounds both of religious and political expedi 0 

The society (says one of its official documents 
“‘ does not advocate avy interference with ecclesiastica 
288 in the hands of laymen, with churches built by 
hurchmen with their own money, or with endowments 
or other property which are known to have been devoted 


Episcopalians, for Episcopalian purposes. It dis- 
tinetly repudiates any wide that Dissenters should re- 


E N 


ceive any portion of the public property now held by the 
Established Churches.“ e ee . 

The only influence of the Church which Dissenters 
seek to destroy or lessen is its political, not in any degree 
or respect its religious, influence. They believe that 
freed from the res'raint of the State, you might an 
would do all that your letter describes; but they are 
convinced that, when all was done, you would not turn 
the great mass of the worshipping pr g of this 
country from the principles aud practice of Protestant 
Nonconformity. 

In this letter it is impossible for me to do more than 
notice your assumption that in separating from the 
Episcopal Church, Dissenters are guilty of “ the sin of 
sectarianism and to protest against it. 

It is an ungracious task to try and make a man who 
speaks of“ being somewhat at rest within the borders ’”’ 
of the Establishment, uncomfortable in his position, but 
if I wanted to give an illustration of “ the conflict 
perplexity, and unruliness” of which you speak, I 
should point to the Established Church—to the Uni- 
tarianism, scarcely concealed by the thinnest veil of 
speech, preached by not a few of its ministers to the 
prosecutions of Ritualists * Evangelioals—aud to the 
manner in which so-called High Churchmen sometimes 
defy, sometimes seek meanly to evade, the law, and the 
offensive terms in which they allow themselves to speak 
of the highest ecclesiastical court in the kingdom. Such 
a state of things reminds one.of the words put by Mr. 
Disraeli into the mouth of one of his characters iu 
‘Lothair—“ Perplexed churches are churches made by 
Act of Parliament, not by God.” 
Yours faithfally, 


* 


M. P. S ON ENGLISH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Mn. WATKIN WILLIAMS. 

We made in our last number a reference. to the 
address to his constituents at Wrexham of Mr. 
Watkin Williams. In the Wrexham Advertiser we 
find a more extended report. The hon, member 


d | said—With respect to the disestablishment of the 


Church of Wales, he had told them before in that 
room that, in bringing forward that question, he 
had two objects in view, the first of which was to 
obtain a hearing upon the question, and the second 
was to open it for discussion, When he brought it 
before the House of Commons, he received the most 
kind hearing; but as regarded the ventilating and 
reopening of the question, he was told that his 
motion was most ill-judged and premature, and that 
he was injuring the cause. What, however, was the 
result? After bringing it before the House of Com- 
mons, in less than four months Mr. Miall, the 
leader of the Nonconformist party, gave notice of 
his intention to bring forward a measure for the 
disestablishmont of the Church of England. Mr. 
Miall had no sooner done this than the people of 
Scotland called a meeting and asked why he had 
left them out, and they sent a deputation to ask 
him to consent to include Scotland in his motion, 
and he consented to do so. 80 far, therefore, 
from having retarded the movement, in less than 
twelve months England and Scotland had taken 
it up, and he prophesied that in less than 
twelve months it would be brought forward. Mr. 
Henry Richard, in a speech he made the other dvy 
said he should use all his best powers to support Mr. 
Miall in that motion; and he (Mr. Williams) would 
do the same. (Applause.) Mr. Richard in the 
speech quoted said:—"I am becoming more and 
more convinced that in reference to ecclesiastical sub- 
jects that come before the House, there is nothing 
for us as Dissenters except by going to the root of the 
matter. Barial Bille, Chapel Sites Bills, University 
Tests Bills, all these are aimed at branches of the 
great corrupt tree. We must determine to lay the 
axe at the root of the tree. I have not a word to 


raise up our voices against this master evil of the 
age, and demand that the Church be delivered from 
her bonds, and stand in the freedom whereby Christ 
has made her free. You are aware that my friend 


Mr. Miall has given notice to raise the whole ques- 
tion of Church Establishment not only in Wales, but 


also in England. Of course no one can expect that 
a resolution of that kind can be carried at once, but 
the time has come for opening the discussion; and 
there is nothing 80 — 9 for enlightening the 
poem of England than a discussion in the House of 

mmons.” We are further informed that Mr. 
Williams his intention not wy 2 for- 
gg motion again, but to support that of 


MR, OSRORNE MORGAN, u. v. 


Mr. Osborne Morgan has addressed his constituents. 
at Llandrost and * The hon. member re- 
ferred at length to the education question, vindicating 
the action taken by Mr. Richard, M. P., and his sup- 
porters. He said: Holding the opinions he had ex- 

essed as to Church and State, he was afraid he was 

und—he did not see how he gould escape from it— 
to come to the conclusion that it was right of no 
state and no government to put its hand into the 
pocket of a Dissenter, whether to extract money in 
the shape of local rates or the shape of imperial taxes, 


{| and apply that money for the benefit and advance- 


ment of religious d which he abhorred. 
(% Heur and applause.) Holding that sentiment, 


he was glad when Mr. Henry Richard—whose name 


ought never to be mentioned in apy assembly of 
elshmen without respect—came forward as· 
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serted the distinct principle that the business of secular 
education was the busincss of the State, and that 
the business of religious education was the busi- 
ness of the churches. Mr. Richard having asserted 
that distinct proposition, he (Mr. Morgan) felt it 
his duty to support him not only with his vote, 
but with his voice, He was proud to think that, 
however much what he had said had been mis- 
taken by some, it had earned for him the approba- 
tion of those whom he had the honour of repre. 
senting, and whose opinion he valued fifty 
times more than all the London papers put her, 
He believed the Education Bill to be upon 
what seemed to him a false principle. He was will- 
ing to give it a fair trial, but he did not think the 
bill a final settlement of the question. (Hear, hear.) 
Mark what had followed. No sooner was that Act 
passed than the Education Office of the Privy Council 
was inundated with 5 from clergymen of 
the Church of England all in the same form, asking 
a grant of public money for the purpose of building 
church schools. He thought there must have been 
fifty or sixty from No Wales generally. His 
friends were not going to be left behind in that way, 
and he presented, it must have been 100 memorials 
from different Dissenting „er in Denbigh - 
shire, Flintshire, Carnarvonshire, and Anglesey, all 
pointing out the monstrous injustice of devotin 
public money for the Ir of doctrines whic 
were those of a mino 4 e did, he thought, what 
they would approve: knowing that the duties of a 
member of Parliament did not end with the session, 
and that he had not the right to shuffle off his duties 
as he might do his clothes before going to a dinner 
party, he went to Mr. Forster, and obtained from 
him a distinct promise that in no case where Dis- 
senters were in a majority, would any public mone 
be voted for building Church schools. (Applause. 
That was a great step, for he did not believe that if 
they went from one end of the Principality to the 
other they would be able to find one single parish 
in which Dissenters were not in the majority. 
That was something to be able to say. If he might 
venture to offer them an advice upon the working 
of that Act—because there never was an act where 
so much depended 2 the way in which the 
thing was worked by the people thomselves—and if 
they would take this advice, let them form school 
boards. (Applause.) They need not be deterred on 
account of the ex People who were interested 
in putting school down said that if they had a 
rate, it would be 7s. 6d. That was nonsense; it 
would never be more than 3d. Was it not worth 
piyiog the rats of 3d. in the pound to preserve their 
rights and their position? (Hear, hear.) If they did 
not ha ve rates and school boards, they would be hustled 
out of the race altogether, and the same thing would 
happen in Wales as had happened in Eagland—the 
education of the country would ho into the hands of 
the squire and the parson. )Applause.) Hethoughr 
they would egree with him that it was better they 
should take in this educational work, which, be- 


fore it was done with, he hoped might bring education 
home to ev 15 andgirl in Bag. d. Fries 6. 
Alluding tothe University Tests Bill, Mr. Morgan sai 


he understood that the two measures which next 
session would stand at the head of the Government 
» would be a University Teste Bill and a 
t Bill. It was high time that these 
under which they had suffering for years and 
years should be put an end to. 

The Rev. G. Parry (Calvinistic Methodist), pro- 
posed, and the Rev. T. H. Roberts (Congregation - 
alist) seconded, a vote of confidence in Mr. Morgan. 
The motion was a by the Rev. John Evans 
(Oalvinistio Methodist), the speeches of the three 
— being delivered in Welsh. Mr. R. O. 

oulsdale, jun., also spoke in favour of the motion, 
but expressed his dissent to the hon. gentleman's 
views respecting the disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church, and invited Mr. Morgan to state explicitly 
his opinion on the question. 

Mr. remarked that what he had previously 
said might not have been distinctly understood, and 

as he was challenged to give his opinion about the 
Welsh Church, he would do so. He held that the 
time for disestablishment had not come—(Hear, hear 
—and he doubted whether it could be disestablish 
by itself and without the English Church. : 


MR. WINTERBOTHAM. 
In his address to his constituents at Stroud last 
week, Mr. Winterbotham referred to the Church 
u „ and said that, though a Dissenter and 


etesting the ple of an Establishment, he could 
not su . Miall’s scheme for next session, for 


. Ar LNA dan 
enormous e y the an 

of the Church, and that he was sure its fate wo 
soon be Ar- determined the excess of 
life within it, and n 
which such a measure as that foreshadowed woul 
stir up in the land. 


WAR AND OHRISTIANITY. 


We have been asked to publish the following ad- 
dress now in course of circulation by the Religious 
Society of Friends in Great Britain on the present 
war :— 

The present is a solemn crisis in the history of the 

Our hearts are filled with grief at the appalli 
waste of human 1 the amount of wretchedness an 


of the principal nations in Europe, in the pro- 
fessing Christendom, have deliberately inflicted on each 
other. The awful conflict is still going on between men 
acknowledging the same Father in Heaven, and who 
still avow allegiance to Him who said, By this sball 
all men know that 8 are My disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.” (John xiii. 35.) | 


When we think of all the agony of this mutual 


slaughter and of the sufferings of thousands of the aged, | be 


the widows, and the fatherless uent upon it 
whose property has been ravaged or destroyed, an 
whose houses have been made desolate, as some among 
us have witnessed to our deep sorrow, we are ready to 
exclaim,—IJs this Christianity? Is it for this that the 
counsels of infinite love have been working for ages and 
the Son of God suffered and died ? And if the strongest 
possible negative must be given to these questions, the 
inquiry may well arise, Upon whom does the guilt of 
these tremendous iniquities fall? It is not for us to 
* judgment upon the actors in this vast tragedy. 

his responsibility can only be measured by the Great 
Searcher of hearts. But we would, with the earnest- 
ness which the gravity of the subject demands, invite all 


who profess the name of Christ seriously to examine 


how far they are themselves sharing in that responsi- 
bility by A.. or sanctioning a course of practice 
which makes such a state of things possible. 

We would not here enter upon the question 
whether war may be justified on grounds which might 
have been consistently taken by heathen nations. Our 
present inquiry is a very simple one—Is war consistent 
with the spirit or the obligations of Christianity ? 


The promise to the Patriarchs, which as Christians 
we believe to be fulfilled in aud through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, is one of the blessings for all the families of the 
earth.” And, as it becomes more distinctly defined in 
the predictions of David, of Isaiab, and of other Hebrew 
prophets, “ peace —even abundant “ peace — is again 
and again associated with the Messiah’s universal and 
og say dominion, (Ps. Ixxii. 7,8.) He is 
to “the Prince of Peace, of the increase of whose 
government and ce there shall be no end.” The 
promise is not for individuals or for churches only. Out 
of the mouths of two inspired witnesses, and in almost 
the same language, peace under the Messiah is pro- 
claimed to the nations of the earth. “ They shall beat 
their swords into ploughsbares and their spears into 


8 nation, neither shall they learn war any more.“ 
(Mic. iv. 3; Isaiah ii. 4.) Are these reiterated as- 
surances without meaning, or does not the promise 
imply corresponding obligations affecting not merely the 
condact of individuals, but that of nations also. 

And when, after long years of waiting, the fulness of 
time was accomplished, an anthem burst forth at the 
announcement of the new dispensation which proclaimed 
% Peace on earth, goodwill toward men, as a theme 
ministering even to the joy of heaven, an as inseparably 
associated with Glory to God in the highest.” He, 
the long-expected Messiah, was at length come, but not 
as one of earth’s mighty conquerors, ascending to the 
summit of worldly greatness amid desolation and 
slaughter. He came with the message of mercy and 
reconciliation, “ not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.” Upon the cross He prayed for His enemies. 
His whole life, crowned by suffering and by death, was 
one continued manifestation of com on and love. 
„We beheld His glory,” saith the Apostle, ‘ the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” His deity authenticates the testimony of His 
manhood. He, and not Cesar, or any other of the 
world’s conquerors, is the entire, the perfect man.” 
He is the Divinely-appointed exemplar of all righteous- 
ness. Against His authority there can for the Christian 
be no appeal. When He enjoins love 22 His followers, 
how shall they hate? In the face of His express com- 
mand to love even enemies, how is it possible for the 
Christian, and for any Christian Church, without dis- 
claiming His example and authority, to countenance 
war * 


Again, if we duly consider the ions which war 
arouses, ‘and without which it is Fiffionlt to .conceive 
that it can be carried on, the argument against it 
becomes no less convincing. War tends to foster anger, 
wrath, revenge, ambition, cruelty, and even a thirst for 
blood, to say nothing of the other passions which too 
often follow in its train. 

Christianity, on the contrary, commands and requires 
the exercise of m ear forgiveness, mercy, long- 
suffering, and love. e two classes of motives appear 
to be irreconcilably inconsistent. If the one be 
cherished, the other must be to that extent excluded. 
To expect war to be carried on under the influence of 
compassion, mercy, and forgiveness, involves a practical 
contradiction. : 

But it bas been said that war is the great instrament 
of international justice. Is that justice which appeals, 
not to right or to reason, but to force, and which, in its 
administration, constantly confounds the innocent with 
the guilty? There are multitudes who admit the 
authority of the teaching and the example of Christ who 
yet allow themselves to postpone the full application of 
them to an undefined and uncertain future, upon the 
plea that they are impracticable in the present state of 
the world. We would, with the love and respect of 
Christian brethren, call upon these seriously to consider 
the imputation which they thus, it may be almost un- 
consciously, cast upon our Lord and Master. Was He, 
who “ knew what was in man,” and who looked through 
futurity, incapable of judging of that which is practic- 
able, or did He command impossibilities? And shall 
His commands be disre with impunity? How, 
indeed, consistently with man’s free agenoy, are the 

phecies to be fulfilled, and the purposes of Chris- 
tianity to be accomplished, but through vol sub- 
jection to these commands on the part both of indi- 
viduals and of nations? To assert that obedience to 
His law is to be ay Som until all shall have submitted 
to it, is to frustrate that Jaw by r obligation 


until obedience shall have become im For how 
can the injunction to love enemies be obeyed when all 
strife shall have ceased and there are no enemies to 
love? With the Apostle we disclaim the expectation of 
any other . We accept the religion of the New 
Testament as the absolute revelation of the will of God 
to man in his present condition and circumstances. It 
is the a under which we are now actually 
living, to which, as Christians, we are bound to be- 
lieve that the commands of Christ were designed to be 
especially appropriate. We have no warrant for assum- 
ing that some future period will be more favourable 
than the present for the manifestation of Christian 
heroism in a course of faithful iance to our Divine 
Master. It is now, in the midst of this tossed and sin- 
stricken world, that Christ is to be glorified by the 


keeping of His commandments, and it is by the 


1 
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pruning-hooks.” Nation shall not lift up sword | Fr 


* of faith and prayer that the true viotory is to 
won. 

Were we not assured the Lord reigueth, and that 
His truth must at last prevail, the existing circum- 
stances of Europe might well awaken melancholy fore- 
boding. If the same zeal, energy, and skill, and the 
same expenditure uf time and monéy as have been 
lavished upon the present war had been on either side 
sedalously devoted to the promotion of love and good- 
will upon the basis of Gospel truth, how much carnage 
and misery might have been spared! And instead of 
the bitter hate and appetite for revenge now, it is to be 
feared, aroused between two of her mightiest nations, 
Europe might have rejoiced to see them clasped in a firm 
confederacy, supported by all that is true and noble in 
the character of the two peoples. Let it be fixed in our 
minds that it is not by war, or military renown, or the 
arts of mutual slaughter, that the progress of civilisa- 
tion or the sum of human happiness can be advanced. It 
is rather by the 1 of sound knowledge, virtuous 
habits, and mors and religious improvement, grounded 
on a living, practical faith in Christ among the great 
masses of the people, by training and encouraging them 
in all that is just and good, and by the maintenance of 
harmony and good feeling between man and man and 
between the various nations of the earth. When diffi- 
culties arise between individuals, whether from passion 
or mistake, these are no longer decided, as of old, by 
an appeal to physical force, but by law, administered 
upon 14 — of general application. Can we doubt 
that the happiness of the world would be promoted and 
a vast mass of misery and ruin averted if a similar 
method were applied to questions arising between 
nations? The inevitable ocy of war is to stimulate 
and beget war, and to refer differences between nations 
to such an arbitrement is as impracticable as it is irra - 
tional and unchristian. 

In view of the solemn events passing aroand us, we 
would plead with our fellow Christians earnestly to lay 
to heart their responsibilities in connection with this 
eat question. If war be opposed to human progress ; 


in all that is civilising and 
its varied as and in its entire spirit — to the 
teaching and to the example of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
is it not the duty of all who bow with reverence at that 
sacred name to pray that they may be themselves 
thoroughly redeemed from the war spirit, and to seek, 
as far as in them lies, to discountenance it in others, 
whether in word or deed? And if such be the obliga- 
tions incumbent upon every true follower of Jesus, how 
can any who are the ministers of the Gospel do other- 
wise than maintain, on all fitting occasions, our Lord’s 
authoritative prohibition of all war? ? 
In speaking thus plainly in the love of Christ, we 
believe that our appeal will not be altogether in vain. 
High as is the standard, it cannot be lowered without 
damage to our just conception of the ends after which 
as Christians, we ought to strive. The promotion of 
harmony among nations, the prevention of war, with its 
attendant misery and crime, may be surely classed 
among these blessed ends. The prayer which our Lord 
jc His disciples points to the accomplishing of the 
will of God, not in Heaven only, bat upon earth also. 


if its continuance be 3 a backward movement 
* 


Such a prayer 1 2 more than the bare possibility of 
rests 


its fulfilment. The disciple of Christ in the 
assurance that the pur of infinite wisdom and 
correspond with the petition. He knows that 
he kingdom of which he isa citizen is “ righteousness 
and peace and joy,“ and that as often as he truly prays, 
“Thy kingdom come” he confesses not only the duty 
of his own present subjection to it, but the solemn 
obligation resting upon him to doall in his power for its 
err 
igned on of a meeting re ng the 
Religious Society of Friends, held in London the 6th of 
the Ist month, 1871. 
JOSEPH CROSFIELD, Clerk. 


Professor Maurice has accepted the living of St. 
Edward's, Cambridge, offered to him by the Masters 
and Fellows of Trinity Hall. 

The Irish Episcopal Church starts the new year 
with 203,295/., in the way of contributions, indepen- 
dent, of course, of compensation. 

There is every probability of the proceedings 
against Mr. Mackonochie being followed up by a 
raid against other clergymen addicted to Ritualistic 
practices. 

Tho Roman Catholic ladies of England, following 
the example of the ladies of Rome, contemplate 
(understands the Westminster Gazette) presenting an 
address of sympathy to the Pope. 

PERSECUTION OF THE LUTHERANS IN Russia.— 
A Protestant Alliance deputation is about to visit 
Russia to make a personal appeal to the Czar against 


the 2 = the 8 in wo ~ tic 
provinces, which have disgraced the Imperi icy. 
Tue Penpine Eccigsiasticat Caszs.—J ent 


in the case of Voysey (clerk) v. Noble” is appointed 
to be 2 by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in the ensuing sittings, commencing on 
Monday next. The last case in the list of the appeals 
to be heard by the Judicial Committee is Sheppard 
v. Bennett,“ on an appeal by the promoter from the 
Arches Court, for alleged heresy by the Rev. Mr. 
— y ny 4 of a . The J —— — 7 
will in the forthcoming sittings give judgment in the 
case of the Rev. Mr. Purchas, of Brighton. 

Tue Paussian GOVERNMENT AND PArAL INFALLI- 
BILITy.—The Prussian Government has taken a 
resolution of great importance. In reply to the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Breslau, asking for 
the dismissal of those teachers of religion or other 
subjects in public schools who have against 
Infallibility, the Minister of Education bas uttered a 
decisive *‘No.” It follows from this that the 
Fallibilists are considered by the Government 
equally good Catholics as the Inſallibilists, and that 
if they separate from the Church, they will be 
allowed to claim a portion of its property.—Letter 
from Berlin. ci 

Tun ExLIsR State-Cuurncu.—The two following 
resolutions unanimously at the quarterly 
meeting of the South Pembrokeshire Congregational 
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and holy; if it be, in 


— 
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Association, held at Tenby on the 3rd inst.: —“ 1. 
That this conference records its hearty approval of 
the course intended to be pursued by Mr. Miall, 
M.P., in the ap ing Parliament, in relation to 
the national religious Establishment: believing that 
course to be alike the result of sound Christian prin- 
ciple and a high sense of duty on the part of Mr. 

all, the exponent of strong religious feeling as 
7 a large preston of the nation, and the 
only policy adapted to the healthy growth and in- 
creased usefulness of the Episcopal Church.” 2. 
That the chairman be requested to convey to the 
Rev. Baldwin Brown, B.A., the cordial thanks of 
this conference for the appropriate and manly ad- 
dress delivered by him recontly at Sion College on 
the interchange of pulpits between ministers of the 
Anglican and Nonconformist churches,” 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE Por. — At the Glasgow 
Free Presbytery, on Wednesday, Dr. Buchanan sub- 
mitted a motion deprecating any action on the part 
of the Government which would involve this country 
in any responsibility whatever about the Pope’s 
affairs other than that which falls fairly within the 
range of common equity or humanity, or of civil and 
religious freedom. Dr. Gibson said he was under a 
strong conviction that Mr. Gladstone was politically 
under a Popish influence. The committee of the 
Scottish ation Society have passed a series of 
resolutions condemning Mr. Gladstone’s letter about 
the . Our e columns contain an 
appeal the Committee of the Protestant Alliance 
to ‘‘all classes of Protestants, both Charch and Non- 
conforming, Conservative and Liberal,” to at once 
urge their representatives in Parliament to take such 
action as.may effectually 
Mr. Gladstone’s letter about the Pope being regarded 
as the accepted policy or sentiment of the nation. 
A copy of the resolution taken by the committee is to 
be sent to every member of Parliament, “and be 
otherwise circulated through the British dominions.”’ 

A New Home ror tue Porz.—lIt is stated that 
the new Postmaster-General (Mr. Monsell) has, 
through the Roman Catholic Bishop of Limerick, 
offered his estate at Fervos, near Limerick, as a tem- 
2 residence for the Pope in the event of His 

cliness being exiled from Rome. 

Tue Jup@e-ApvocatE-GengRaL AND THE Nown- 
conrorMists.—On Saturday morning a deputation 
of Nonconformist electors of the city of Durham 
waited, by appointment, on Mr. Davison, at the 
County Hotel, for the purpose of conferring with him 
on the recent Education Act. The deputation con- 
sisted of the Rev. S. Goodall and the Rev. J. Taylor, 
and Messrs. Shadforth, Gradon, Stanley, Hall, and 
Robertson. The Rev. S. G stated to Mr. 
Davison the disappointment felt by himself and the 
parties associated with him in reference to the recent 
measure—a disappointment, he had reason to believe, ; 

by the great bulk of Nonconformists through- 
2 pos country. n to Mr. Barden that 

o on n on w a satisfactory measure o 
national Hed could be based was this, that the 
State should provide the secular teaching, and the 
respective churches the religions. Mr. Robertson, 
Mr. Gradon, and Mr. Hall also spoke, coinciding 
with what had been said by Mr. Goodall. In reply, 
Mr. Davison said he could not say very much on the 
matter. Asa member of the Government, he should 
feel it right to follow whatever course it might pro- 
pose. He doubted, however, whether any very large 
increase would be given to denominational schools, 
knowing as he did the feeling of the House. It was 
assented to at the time, so far as assént was given, 
very reluctantly. He could not say what might be 
done in reference to Ireland, and he did not know of 
any purpose tc extend the denominational system to 
that country. He thought the measure should be 
tried, and by-and-by its merits and defecte would be 
ascertained, and then it might, if needful, be 
amended. After a little further conversation on the 
formation of school boards and other matters, the de- 
putation took their leave.—Nemeastle Chronicle. 


Religions und Denominational News 


ORISSA AND THE MISSION CONFERENCE. 


We have received the following from the Rev. W. 
Bailey, of Outtack, dated December 3rd :— 

“Where is Orissa? is a question which the writer 
has been frequently asked in England, and strange 
to say he was asked the same question many times 
duri 4 recent U — chen — One could 
scarce agine that this large province, stretchi 
along the Bay of Bengal for 350 miles, the site of 
the most celobrated shrine in the whole of the a gr 
and the scene of the most appalling famine that the 
world has over witnessed since the destruction of 
Jerusalem, should be so little known. We can 
ensily understand how a village- may be hidden in 
some mountain pass; but that a State as large as 
some of the European kingdoms should be utterly 
unknown, gives as an idea of the vastness of India 
which wo never had before. 

“Nearly forty-nine years ago two missionaries 
arrived in the province. ‘The committee that sent 
them out had not marked any spot where they were 
to labour; that was wisely left to the guiding hand 
of God. They were, however, counselled not to 
enter upon other men’s labours, but to take a sphere 
where Christ had not been named. Had this plan 
been followed by other societies, a spirit of rivalr 
which in some cases has been so productive of evil, 
would have been avoided. Mission stations would 
have been multiplied, and the Gospel would have 
been far more widely known. 

„The founders of the mission, while fully ser sible 
of the importance of educational efforts and of the 


prevent the utterances of 


influence of the resolved to make the preach- | 
ing of the | } vernacular their chief work, 
and the noble band of converts from heathenism 
which has been connected with the Mission is an un- 

mistakeable testimony to the wiedom of God’s own 

plan for the conversion of the heathen. 

From the earliest days of the mission, when there 
were no native churches and no hers to appoint 
to stations, it was felt desirable for the missionaries 
to hold an annual Conference. These meetings have 
now become an institution in the province, and the 
heathen frequently ask with some interest about 
the time and place of this annual gather- 
ing; and the decisions of the Conference are 
looked upon with no ordinary confidence and respect 
by our people. All the missionaries attend, and a 
large majority of the natiye preachers. Official 
communications from the parent society are read, and 
from the secretaries of the societies who help the 
mission, both in England and America, and the 
treasurers’ accounts with these societies are examined 
and signed by the chairman. In fact, no work for 
the mission can pass through the press, no student 
can be received into the ae no preacher — 
and no station occupied, without the approval of 
Conference. These gatherings have been of great 
service in our efforts to secure the rights of native 
converts from heathenism ; they have afforded . 
tunities for counsel on difficult uestions; they have 

iven strength and heart to the brethren; and the 
Rive givon a unity and permanence to our wor 
which no other means could have done. 


The Conference this year was held at Cuttack, and 
commenced on Sunday, the 20th of November. The 
first sermon was preached by Shem Sahn, the agent 
of the Cuttack Auxiliary Missionary Society. His 
text was Rev. i. 17, 18. The sermon evinced clear- 
ness of thought and careful preparation, and was 
admirably adapted to the occasion. ‘ Native 
| preachers might die and missionaries leave the field, 

ut the Great Head of the Church lived for ever- 
more. The sermon in the afternoon was by tho 
Rev. George Taylor, from Phil. i. 27, ‘Stand fast 
in one epirit with one mind, striving together for 
the faith of the Gospel.’ As the minds of the 
native Christians have been much exercised of late 
on the importance of more direct efforts being 
made by unpaid agents for the extension of the 
kingdom of Obrist, the practical suggestions were 
well-timed. ‘The English sermon in the evening was 
by the writer on the Baptism of the Spirit,“ from 
Acts i, 3, 1 The Oriya services were crowded, 
and the interest was well sustained throughout the 
day. But so large is the native Obristian community 
in Outtack, that two other services had to be held at 
the same time, and this is the case every Lord’s day. 
Increased accommodation is greatly needed, and if a 
suitable site could have been obtained a chapel would 
now have been in course of erection to seat from 800 
to 1,000 persons. 

‘Monday and Tuesday were occupied in the exami- 
nation of the students and Scripture-readers, and on 
Wednesday the Conference comimenced its work. A 
resolution of welcome was givon to the Rev. W. 
Bailey, who had just returned, and an earnest desire 
was expressed that his coming might greatly further 
the interests of Christ's kingdom in this idolatrous 
land. An earnest appeal 
Committee to send out additional help without delay, 
as it is quite impossible for the mission to be satis- 
facfactorily sustained with the present Staff. 
The secretary, the Rev. Dr. Buckley, was requested 
to convey the warmest thanks of the rsissionaries to 
the Bri Bible Society, for paper and 
funds to reprint the Old Testament, and to the Bible 
Translation Society for their liberal grant, which will he 
expended on a second edition of 3,000 copies of the New 
Testament in small type; also to the Amerivan and 
English Tract Societies. Special mention was made 
of the unvarying kindness and liberality of the 
latter; in fact, so generous have the Religious Tract 
a in London been that they have scarcely ever 
denied any request. The Superintendent of the 
Press stated that we had a more completo steck of 
tracts and select portions of Scripture than had been 
in the office for several years. The Conference learned 
with great satisfaction that Ghanushyam and Shem 


and Fore 


Progress,’ and that the fist M vot zy 
, ‘fii was nearly printed. 
The printing of two poetical tracts ae dy our 
talented native brother, Makunda Das, was deferred 
for want of funds. God has greatly the 


O:issa Mission with three or four men largely gifted 
with the t of poesy, and their hymns and poems 
will live long beyond the present generation. More 
educational works are greatly needed, but beyond 
the preparation of a dictionary by Mr. W. Brooks, 
thing mor eon tho 477 nsibilities of 
the missle could be attemptec year. 
“The part of Friday was taken up with the 
appointment of native preacbersand Soripture - 
and a standing rule was read by the chairman t 
every man should go where the Conference might 
send him. The arrangements were warmly approved, 
and not even a single complaint was made. Some 
valuable suggestions were made by the native 
brethren, all seemed deeply interested in their 
work. A minuto was * by the Rev. Dr. 
Buckley for his friend and fellow - labourer Jagoo 
Roul, who last June finished his course, and who for 
veral years had beon associated with him in the 
College and in the revision of the Scriptures. He was 
a man of eminent ability and unblemished life. On 
the Sabbath preceding his death he . eight 
candidates, and on tho following Saturday entered 
into his rest. His last sermon, which was delivered 
with unusual energy and gorse, was from ‘ What- 
sover thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might, 


Ko. HisAying counsels, first to his father, and then 


was made to the Home 


to his children, will not \soon be forgotten, and the 


fruit has already ap in the conversion of his 
eldest son. | | 
“The reports from the stations were on the whole 


favourable. Forty had been baptized in Cuttack, 
but the statistics of the other stations we are unable 
to give. The united Communion Service was a re- 
freshing season, and the sight of such a numbe 
who had been saved from all the abominations o 
idolatry, was enough to make us rejoice for the past, 
and to dispel all doubts for the future. All the mis- 
sionaries took t in the service, bat a native 
brother presided and delived the Oriya address. The 
Conference was brought to a close by a sermon from 
sant 2 missionary, which was full of Gospel 
truth. | 

‘‘ During the Conference special nativeservices were 


held every evening to supplicate the Divine blessing, ~ 


and the speeches at the annual native missionary meet- 
ing were superior to many we have heard in Eng- 
land. A little of the Pentecostal spirit was mani- 
fested, for there was great hospitality and ‘ breaking 
of bread from house to house,’ and the feasts were 
of the most joyous character—‘ all ate their meat with 
gladness and singlenees of heart.’ Some of the most 
pleasant memories we have upon earth are those con- 
nected with the Orissa Mission Conference.” 


The American papers record the sudden death of 


mentator, at the age of seventy-two years. 

The committee of the Baptist Missionary Society 
propose that the sum of 1,000/. per annum, for four 
years, be raised in this country for the more com- 
plete rat yay — of those parts of Jamaica which 
yet need the Gospel. 

Mr. James Ward, B.A., of the London University 
and Spring-bill Collego, Birmingham, has accepted 
a cordial invitation to the pastorate of the Indepen- 
dent Church, Cambridge, and will commence his 
ministry there on the 22nd inst. 

Crorpon.—The Rev. T. Gilfillan, of Aberdeen, 
hus received and accepted a unanimous invitation to 
the pastorate of Broad - green Congregational Church, 
Croydon, vacant by the appointment of the Rev. A. 
Hannay to the secretaryship of the Congregational 
Union. Mr. Gilfillan intends to enter on the duties 
of his new ophere in the course of the current 
month. 

CirayLanns Conargcationa Cuurncn.—The Rev. 
John Foster, of Plaistow, has accepted the ver 
cordial invitation from the Oongregational Ohur 
assembling at Claylanda-road, 8 (for 
twenty-four years the sphere of the Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown's labours) and will enter upon his stated 
duties there on the first Sunday in February. 

Ma. Wand Bagtuen’s Cuuncu.—At the annual 
business meeting of the Rev. Henry Werd Beecher’s 
church, B n, held last month, the clerk of the 
church re the number of members to be 1,982, 
of which number 1,210 are women. The admissions 
in the course of the year were 173; the baptisms, 64. 
4 produced 66,000 do and the 
oh collections 16,846 dollars. The collection for 
the schools produced 1,611 dollars, and for the poor 
1,600 gollars; making a total of 74,957 dollars. The 
ex iture on the choir amounted 6,000 dollars. 

oxmoor.—lateresting united services were held 
last week in the various chapels of Boxmoor and 
Hemel Hempstead, and hearty interest was mani- 
ſestod in them by the Baptis s, Independents, Primi- 
tive Methodists, and Wesleyans of the two places, 
who were represented by the Rev. H. C. Leonard, 
M.A., Boxmoor ry and the Rev. T. Foston, of 
Marlowe's Uhapel (Baptist), the Rev. T. Potter (In- 
dependent), the Rev. C. L. Sutcliffe n „the 
Rev. T. Russell and the Rev. R. Fothergill (Primi- 
tive Methodist), T. Micklem, Esq., Mr. Osborn, &. 
The services were commenced at eight o'clock on the 
let inst., at Marlowe's Chapel, and brech 
concluded by a united communion on the 8th, at 
Boxmoor Ohapel, at which the Rey. H. C. Leonard 
2 and addresses were given by the Revs, T. 
otter and ©. L. Sutcliffe, to a large ee. 
The proceeds of a collection made at the close were, 
as in lust year, devoted to the local West Herts In- 
firmary. 

Tus Lonpon City Mission.--The City Mission 
Magazine for the current month informs the friends 
of the mission of the present financial position, 
which the committee to state ie not what they 
could desire. Nine months of the society’s year 
expired at the end of December, and during those 
nine months the income of the socicty from sub- 
scriptions and associations was about equal to that of 


the previous year. This the committee asa 
satic n claims of the 
war and the large sums raised in this country to 
alleviate ite horrors might have been ex to 


have had its effecte on the more y receipts of 
our religious societies. That this has not been 60 


that | in their case they regard as an evidence that their 


friends are sensible of the value of their mission, and 
of the need which it has of their continued * 
But in legacies a falling off has occurred. These 
have been 3,000/. as compared with 7,0001. in the 
previous year. The ex i of the society 
during the nine months has been about 1,200/. 
more in 1870 than in 1869, through the increase of 
some ten or twelve mi when the financial 
position of the society was more favourable, ; 
Wirxswostn.—T wo years ago the Congregation- 
alists of this town opened the new chapel they had 
erected on the site of their former one, whose date 
was 1699. Although opening such a buildiog out of 


debt was no ordinary sing, yet, feeling there 
was still work to be done, they commenced building 
five new class-rooms, contiguous to the existing Sun- 


the Rev. Albert Barnes, D.D., the well-known com- 


day - school. Last Monday there was a tea given, and 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


afterwards a meeting convened to celebrate the open- 
ing of the new class-rooms. It was announ 
the Chairman (the Rev. W. Young) that by the gene- 
rous gift of Joseph Wheatcroft, Esq., J. P., viz., 100l., 
and other contributions, the committee had only 
about 26“. to collect to declare themselves free of 
debt, Tho Chairman also stated that the present 
Sunday-school, with the largest of the new rooms, 
would be in future the Br #sh school of the town, and 
conducted by a certificated master. In taking this 
step, the Congregationalists are joined heartily by the 
Baptists and the Primitive Methodists; and when it 
was said that the instruction to be imparted would 
be strictly unsectarian, the statement was received 
with applause. The Revs. F. R. Bellamy, W. Beau- 
land, Messrs. J. W. Hall, W. Tomlinson, and W. 
Hadfield, gavo addresses appertaining to both the 
above movements. 

Srockronr.—0On New Lear's evening, after de- 
livering his farewell sermon, and administrating the 
Lord's Supper, the Rev. J. Thornton tendered his 
resignation to the deacons and members of Wycliffe 
Independent Chapel. The following address, adopted 
15 a unanimous church, was presented to the re- 

* pastor 1“ To the Rev. John Thornton, pastor 
of Wycliffe Chapel, Stockport. Dear Pastor, — We 
desire, in NI resignation you have placed 
in our hands, to ac ae the goodness of to 
you during a ministry of forty-two years—thirty of 
which you have spent in this borough of Stockport. 
We rejoice that you were the honoured father and 
founder of Wycliffe Chapel, and that, for upwards of 
twenty years, yon have been enabled to preach 
Christ to us faithfully, affectionately, and with 
success. We unite in bearing testimony to your 
earnest endeavour to promote every good work, and 
especially to your kind and devout ministrations to 
the sick and dying. We affectionately recommend 
you to the ſavour of Almighty God, and pray that 
the faith and hope you have preached to others may 

your support under the infirmities incident to ad- 
vaficed yeats, and when life's closing scene shall 
come, may the toil and labour of earth be exchanged 
for the rest and reward of Heaven.—Signed on behalf 
of the Church, James Pratt, Joseph Moores, James 
Ogle, Joseph Clark, deacons.” 

Taz Weex or Srectan Prayver.—The meetings 
held at Freemasons’ Hall were brought to a close on 
Friday, On Thureday the Rev. Donald Fraser, M. A., 
of the Marylebone Presbyterian Oburch, presided, 

and the subj»ct for consideration was—Prayer, or the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit on all who profess and 
call themselves Christians, for the increase of 
Charity and of affectionate communion and co-opera- 
tion among all in every land who love the Lord 
Jesus Obrist in sincerity. The Rev. Canon Auriol, 
rector of St. Dunstan's-in-the- West, and the Rev. J. 
Matheson, offered prayer. The chairman deprecated 
that vexatious criticism which was apt to be exercised 
by Obristians towards persons who carried out their 
principles in a way which was not exactly in 
——. with their own views. Ins of 
vexatiously criticising each other, they should look 
upon each other with reverent and affectionate ad- 
mlratlon. The present year would doubtless call for 
the eterciss of much Ohristian and brotherly love, 


not in words only, but in active deeds. Dr. Undor- | Jet. 


hill and the Rev. Mr. Hart offered prayer. Another 
hymn having been sung, Mr. Macleod Wylie offered 
prayer. On Friday morning thore was a large 
attendance. The Rev. Canon Conway presided, and 
announced that the subjects for consideration would 
be—For the circulation of the Word of God; for the 
increase of faithful ambassadors for Ohrist; for an 
end to religious persecution ; and for the removal of 
all hindrances to the 17 of the Gospel. The Rav. 
M. M'Naught and other gentlemen prayed. After 
the singing of a hymn, the Rev. James Davis said 
there were 16,000 brethren in the Baltic Provinces 
who had suffered cruelly from those under the sway 
of the Imperial Government of Russia. Many of 
these Protestants had suffered the lash and had been 
exiled to Siberia. Many others had been * 
into the Greek Church by fraud. There was, how- 
ever, a deputation from various countries about to 
wait upon the Emperor of Russia. The Kev. Canon 
Conway dismissed the meeting with the Benediction. 
A similar daily meeting for merchants, &c., has 
a at the London Tavern, and was well at- 

— —H— 


Mx. GLADSTONE AnD His ConsTiITvENTs.—A meet- 
ing of the Greenwich Advanced Liberal Association 
was held on Saturday evening, at which a resolution 


was passed, recognising “an a t want of 
sympathy ” between 
pd eset against the requisition lately in course 
of lation as an attempt to destroy the harmony 
now existing between all shades of Liberals in the 
b. A public meeting was held on Monday 
night, in the Lecture Hall, Greenwich, in support of 
a requisition- oalling upon Mr. Gladstone to resign 
his seat for the borough. The ball was crowded, 
and the proceedings most uproarious throughout. 
A resolution was p . from 
Gladstone a restoration of the trust which kad been, 
in an unguarded moment, reposed in him after he 


had been rejected by two enlightened constituencies | the 


who knew him better. This resolution having been 
seconded, the chairs and tables were overturned, 
and a scene of riot followed. Mr. Baxter Langley 

udiated complicity in the movement, and the 


inal chairman baving hurriedly left position 
and the room, Dr. Bennett was voted to the vacant 


ition. The resolution was not put to the meet- 

g, owing to the confusion, and after great disorder 

a vote of confidence in Mr. Gicdstone was declared 
to be carried. . 8 


by 


Mr. Gladstone and the electors, | who 


THE WAR. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF THE PARIS 


On Thursday last the German’ batteries on the 
southern side of Paris opened fire on Forts Iesy, 
Vanvres, and Montrouge, the entrenchments of Ville- 
juif, Pont du Jour, and the gunboats. At the same 
time the bombariment of the north and east front 
was continued heavily, and partly from newly-erected 
batteries. The result was most favourable,” ac- 
cording to the German account, despite the rathor 
thick fog. The artillery duel has been going on day 
by day, bat there is not much apparent loss of life 
on either side—certainly not on the German. The 
north-sastern forts are said to be unable to maintain 
their fire, and it is stated that forts Issy and Vunvres 
on the south-east have been temporarily silenced. 
An account from the correspondent of che Man- 
chester Guardian represents the result as unfavour- 
able tothe Germans. Fort Valerien fired shells into 
Ville d’Avray and St. Cloud, and the other forts 
replied successfully to the German batteries. They 


committed, he says, great havoc amongst the 


Germans. Explanations have been given as to the 
silence of Forts Rosny, Noisy, and Nogent. It is 
said that the injury caused by the German guns was 
very slight, and that the French preferred, under 
the circumstances, to place themselves beneath the 
protection of the casemates, and thus avoid unneces- 
sary sacrifice. | 

The following telegram, dated the 7th, has been 
sent by King William to Queen Augusta: —“ The 
borabardment here is proceeding favourably. The 
losses are small. A complete thaw is going on. Be- 
fore Paris, in the course of to-day, the siege artillery 
directed against the south, east, and north, continued 
the bombardment, and with good effect. Fort Issy 
aud adjacent batteries, as also Fort Vanvres, were 
silent part of the time. Our losses to-day, as yester- 
day, consist of about two men.“ 3 

The special correspondent of the Times sends the 
following telegram, dated, Versailles, Jan. 8th ” :— 
% There ia not much firing. The forte of Paris are 
nearly silent. It has been ascertained that the Prus- 
sian guns could easily shell the city. The United 
States Consul, Mr. Reed, has been permitted to leave 
Paris, and has arrived here. The weather is uncer- 
tain, rather inclined to snow and rain. There has 
been an appearance as if houses were on fire in Paris.“ 
The batteries and forts were rather silent ou both 
sides to-day, but Valérien fired pretty often during, 
the night, and occasional shot came from other works. 
One German battery has received 140 shells without 
injury. The French redoubt of Notre Dame de 
Clamart bas been ocoupied by the Germans, and turned 
against the French. There is no 12 — of a 
sortie. The losses on this side are insignificant as 

Under the heading, The Effect of a Bombard- 
ment, the Paris correspondent of the Times writes 
on the 29th :— 

The shells were coming.at about the rate, I calculate, 
of two per minute, and with a precision which struck 
me—this being my first experience of bombardment— 
as very — * until a little later, at Rosny, I saw 
firing far superior, Nearly all struck some portion of 
the fort (Nogent), and yet I could not see that an 
damage was A few did not burst; others struc 
eerm ob mounds of earth, sometimes burying them- 
selves in it, sometimes scattering showers of it high 
into the air. Many fell into the paved courtyard, and 
exploded with a noise aud vibration which to 
shake the house we were in from roof to base. As far 
as I could judge, they were of enormous size and 
weight, and I was derably surprised—having very 
vague notions of what a bombardment ought to do—to 
see that they did apparently so little mischief. They 
might have killed and wounded to any extent if there 
had been anybody to kill and wound, but as the fort 
guns were not being worked, the men were, I presume, 
stowed away in safe corners; at any rate they were out 
of sight, and the deserted aspect and death-like stillness 
of tlre fort, broken only when every now and then a shell 
burst like a thunder clap in the middle of it, had a most 
singular effect. I looked in vain for the breached walls 
crumbling ram or dismounted guns which I had 
always imagined to be among the ee bombarding 
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our . It seemed to me they 

wighe® gr ce ia theh way for twen years unless the 

tinuous of shells upon a fort uces any- 
which the constant falling of d 


sort of 
usual line 
falling short. 

With regard to Fort Rosny, the same correspon- 


Mr. | dent writes :— 


in I was struck—even more than at Nogent 

ion between the terrific character of 
ment and its apparently harmless results. 
The shells were whizzing in at the rate of about four 
a minute. They were of enormous size, judging from 
one I saw which had not burst. They scarcely missed 
hitting some portion of the fort, the target they were 


* 


firing at. Directed against troops in the field, 
without shelter, I could easily imagine their posi- 
tively irresistible. The noise alone of a bombardment 


so fast and furious might have demoralised any but 
seasoned troops. I was not surprised to hear, after half 
an bour's experience of such a bombardment as the 
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daring the night, and the guns had been got 

difficulty. de know what may + its value 
atrategically, but the repulse of the French troops may 
produce awkward political effects in Paris. But terrific 
as such a bombardment might be against troops on an 
exposed plateau, it seemed to do very little harm to a 
fort. There was an unprotected building on the Rosny 
Fort which might have been knocked to pieces in an 
hour, but the Prussians had not apparently cared to 
waste their ammunition on it, and hed fired only at the 
guns and the works of defence, apparently with very 
little result. I can easily credit the statements of the 
Officiel that, after a hard day’s cannonading, two or 
three men were killed and half-a-dozen wounded. As 
the Parisians have seen, without losing heart, three or 
four thousand killed and wounded in one sortie, a bom- 
bardment on these terms ought to take a long time to 
bring them to reason, unless, indeed, it be but the pre- 
liminary to an assault. | 


TERMS OF SURRENDER. 


A telegram from the Versailles special oorrespon- 
dent of the Daily Telegraph, dated the 8th inst. isas 
follows: — As far as I can gather, the German 
modus operandi to be adopted after the fall of Paris 
will be nearly as follows :—First, the King will not 
enter the city at all, as was Elis Majesty's intention 
two months ago. He will instantly return to Berlin, 
leaving the allied armies under the command of the 
two Royal Field Marshals, Paris itself will receive 
no garrison—the protection of the city will be con- 
fided to the National Guard, which will not be dis- 
armed. Of course the regulars and Moblois will be 
sent to Germany. The forts will be garrisoned by 
German troops. The main body of the besiegere, 
as also of the other German armies now in the field, 
will retire to the province of Champagne, which 
they will hold in pledge for the war expenses, &c. 
Alsace and Lorraine Germany considers her own, 
now and for ever. Holding the Paris forte and 
Champagne, the Germans will discuss terms, and 
leave France at complete liberty to reconstitute her 
Government, and to continue the war or not, as she 
— Upon the correctness of this programme I 

elieve you may rely.“ 

The Berlin correspondent of the Daily News men- 
tions a report, according to which Alsace and Ger- , 
man Lorraine are to become a fief of the Imperial 
Crown, governed by a Viceroy, and vith a distinct 
legislature. A large number of landed proprietors 
in Alsace, who have been consulted, are said to be 
favourable to this arrangement, which, moreover, is 
to be carried out before the conclusion of . 

It is believed by the German officials at Strasbourg 
that Alsace and Lorraine will become a province 
immediately dependent on the Empire, under an 
1K Stadtholder, who will reside ut Strasbourg, 
and be invested with full civil and military powers. 
He will be * nted by the German Emperor. The 
province will have its separate finances, jurisdiction, 
and administration, and will be admitted at once into 
the Zollverein, but will only after two or three years 
return deputies to the Reichstag. The non-incor- 
poration of the Province with Prussia or any other 
particular State will put aside all question of annexing 
portions of it to Bavaria, Baden, and Wurtemburg. 


CONDITION OF PARIS. 


The saddest news from Paris is the terrible in- 
crease of mortality, especially among the young. 
In the last week of the old year it was estimated at 
4,000—fourfold the ordinary average. It is evident, 
too, that the increased mortality is due to the horrors 
of the siege. Bronchitis and pneumonia, the result 
of cold and exposure, carried off 559 persons, while 
1 fever—one of the terrible scourges of famine 
—had 250 victims, and smallpox, 454. But it is need- 
less to dwell on these details. The aggregate is 
enough. There are two millions of people in Paris, 
and the deaths in the week ending December 31, 
apart from those in the hospitals, were 3,280; there 
are three millions of people in London, and the 
deaths, including hospitals, d the same week, 
were 1,760, and that number was -one above the 
average. Taking the hospital deaths and all, the 
siege of Paris is, therefore, slaying some three thou- 
sand persons a week. This rate of mortality would 
in a year take off ten per cent. of the inhabitants. 
Unhappily, there is no prospect of its diminution, 
but, on the contrary, there is almost certainty of its 
increase. Writing on the 27th, the Paris correspon- 
dent of the Times says :— 


From extracts and cuttings of old journals that find 
their way, by all sorts of odd routes, into Paris, I see 
that the German ents seem to resent the con- 
fidence of ultimate success exhibited by the Parisians, 
and write about it as if it were idle fanfaronade”— 
mere acting to uce an im 
and Europe. They declare it i 
reduced to the extreme of misery, a 


out another, say, six weeks. 
, here by the war, and more 
„ is so great that it can scarcely be 
ov Handreds who were rich when the siege 
8 are already poor; thousands who, though not 
rich, had the means of living comfortably, can sow just 
scrape „It is among the class of small shop- 
keepers, I am told, who are too proad to apply to 
charity, public and private, that the suffering is most 
severe. But, after all, people in this position, with con- 
nections and good credit, are :arely reduced to the risk 
of actual starvation. The peo; le who incur this risk are 
not ashamed to 70 for relief to the cantines nationales, 
and though the fare they got there is coarse enough, 
and often scanty, it serves to keep body and soul to- 
gether. This class are, perbaps, better off than in 
ordinary times, when they have to trust to their own 
resources, and, living riotously one day, may be 
starving the next. This cruel weather has indeed been 
the cause of much temporary suffering, especially as 
owing to the want of foresight, it has been aggravat 
by an unnecessary scarcity of wood. But measures are 


In one sense, in- 


_| Prussiap, that the Flateau d' Avron had been abandoned 


being rapidly taken to sccure adequate supplies of 
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wood, no difficult matter at Paris, so that even if the 
weather continues, the suffering caused by it will be 
materially mitigated. As for the still well-to-do 
members of the community, who can contrive to keep 
each a few francs in his pocket, for them the “ horrors 
of the siége” have yet to begin. They can still, at 
any of the restaurants, get dinners, rather dear, it 
must be admitted, occasionally eked out by stran 
dishes, the very name of which would, a few months 
ago, have made them shudder; but, nevertheless, 
dinners which it requires no Stoic to eat with appetite. 
Here is a menu sufficiently barbarous to horrify those 
of your readers whom it does not ainuse. Yet it was 
given—such, you will perhaps say, are the demoralising 
effects of the siege—on Christmas Day by a gentleman 
not unknown to the world of fashion and art, Mr. Louis 
Wingfield, and a party of apparently civilised Americans 
and — contrived to eat heartily of it: — 
Care Voisin, Paris. 
MENU 93me Jour vu Stra, Fere pe Nox, 25 
DecemMBRE, 1870. 
Potacz.—St. Germain. 
Entree.—Cotelettes de Loup Chasseur. 
Roris.— Chat garni de rate rotis, sauce poivride, 
rosbif de chameau. 
ENTREMETS.—Salade de légumes, céps ù la Bordelaise, 
plum pudding au Rhum. — 
DESSERT. 
3 VIve LA FRANCE. 
I will say nothing about the cat or the rat, as, in con- 
sequence probably of the rush upon them, I scarcely 
enough to form an opinion, but the wolf wus 
tolerable, and the camel, the piéce de résistance, a 
noble joint of dimensions such as one rarely sees out 
of England, was excellent, differing very slightly in 
“flavour from the rosbif which it affected to be. It 
may occur to you, perhaps, that the supply of camel in 
Paris, however excellent it may be, is somewhat 
limited, and that we ought by this time to have got 
nearly to the eud of our cats and rats. But there are 
horses and donkeys still to be eaten, and plenty of 
wine, bread, and other farinaceous food. I don’t see 
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Prussians cao contrive a bombardment more effective 
than bombardments are declared usually to be by those 
who have witnessed them. 

A correspondent of the Indépendance Belge, 
writing from Paris on December 30, says :—‘ The 
feeling of impatience provoked by the tardiness of 
the Government appears to have extended to the 


Council itself. Several of the civil members of the 


Government have called upon General Trochu to ex- 
hibit greater activity, and even, it is suid, have 
demanded that, should he refuse to yield to their 
suggestion, he should resign his post. MM. Jules 
Favre and Picard are especially mentioned as havirg 
expressed themselves in that sense, but it is avorred 
that General Trochu bas insisted upon adhering to 
his plan, and posszesed the most complete con- 
fidence in the result. Many of the newspapers urge 
the adoption of continued and energetic operations, 
so as to keep the enemy employed, compel him to 
retain all his forces around the capital, ang especial] 
to prevent him from sending any portion of bis 
troops to the assistance of those who are fighting 
against our heroic Army of the Loire. It is expected 
here that some popular manifestation will be made 
in — 212 — of the dissatisfaction caused by the 
alleged inertness of the Government, but hitherto 
none have occurred ; all the journals, however, this 
morning concur in urging a more energetic course. 
If General Trochu does not within a few days ado 

a vigorous and persevering course of action, he will 
be ousted from his post, not by the people of the 
streets, who are still quiet, nor by the poor people, 
who suffer heroically without complaint, notwith- 
standing the incessant incitements of the clubs, but 
by the educated classes, which hitherto have sup- 
ported him.“ 

The Telegraph's correspondent in Paris on the 
28th expresses his conviction that, if the Prussians 
seriously propose to bombard Paris into a capitula- 
ting frame of mind, they must employ bigger guns, 
— get much neurer to the forts. He feels bound to 
state that Paris is at 7. — in exuberant spirits. 
Yet the extremely cold weather continues without 
intermission or a ent. The sufferings of the 
= — considerable—those of the poor are heart- 
ren ng. 

If (says the Paris corr 
the s have aimed at moral effect in their 
bombardment, they have been woefully at fault in 
their calculations. The bombardment, if so it is to 
be called, has put the Parisians in great good spirits. 
“It isa sign of disqnietude and impatience on the 
41 the Prussians,” they say. The siege lasts 
onger than they expected; they are tired of it; the 
want to finish ; itis necessary that they should finish 
soon; let us wait a little longer, and they will have 
to raise the siege.” Ifthe cannonade was a failure 
yeeterday, still more is it so to-day when it has 
diminished in intensity; and the Parisian becomes 
more and more content us he thinks of the unavail- 
ing efforts of the enemy. 

Advices from inside Paris to the 3rd state that no 
serious damage had been caused by the bombard- 
ment, the total losses since ite commencement having 
been about twenty killed and 200 wounded, The 
spirit of the troops was in no way affected; the 
newspapers were urging the Government to take 
- vigorous offensive measures; and there was no idea 
of capitulating. A proclamation of General Trochu, 
issued next day, states that the German bombard- 
ment has been more violent than any which troope 
have had to endure before, ulthough when he wrote 
the southern batteries had not fire. In the 
same document he announces that the troops are 
again preparing for action, so that another sortie is 
to be expected. It has been further officially an- 
nounced that all the fighting population of Paris— 


dent of the Dail News) Ia 


Line, Mobiles, and National Guards—are to be 
amalgamated for a most vigorous defence. 
The Telegraph’s correspondent says: —“ For the 


last six weeks the meat distributed among the poorer | Co 


classes has been about a quarter of a pound ever 
three days; and the whole of this, be it — 2 
has been horse. Yet although the suffering has been 
fearfully augmented by the intensity of the cold, 
bardly a voice has hitherto been raised in favour of 
submission. . . . Every kind of wagon and cart is to 
be seen hurrying into Paris laden with trunks of 
tries. The eawyers are at work night and day, and 


the axe of the woodchopper is plied coaselessly in 


the streets. The large courtyard of the Grand Hotel 
is almost filled with logs of timber, which are rapidly 
chopped up. The population, exclusive of the Line, 
the Mobiles, and the war battalions of the National 
Guard, was carefully reckoned last month, and found 
to be as nearly as possible two millions and five 
thousand souls. All English registrars and statists 
‘will be aghast to learn that last week there died out 
of this aggregate no fewer than 3,280 soula, and this 
computation does not include those who died in hos- 
pitals or ambulances, who, I am told, may be 
reckoned at 500 more.“ 


THE WAR IN OTHER QUARTERS. 


The war to the west of Orleans has recommenced. 
In a telegram of the 7th, dated from the head- 
quarters of Piince Frederick Charles at Venddme, 
the Times military correspondent says: Yester- 
day part of the 2nd Army crossed the Loir, near In- 
tendom. The French Army had occupied the Forest 
af Vendéme in force, with evidently offensive inten- 
tions, but were dislodged by two brigades of the 3rd 
Prussian Corps, and e beyond the line Azay- 
Villiers. The 10th Prussian Corps occupied Mon- 
toire with slight opposition. A French flank attack 
on the outposts with part of the 16th Corps ended in 


continued westward, in tho direction of the line of 
the Braye, under cover of a thick fog and heavy rain. 
Part of the 15th, 16th, ad 17th French corps were 
engaged. The Prussian Army is pushing in advance 
westward, enconntering only 14 opposition from 
the French regulars. Many of the French — 
were of the Compagnie de Discipline, from Algeria.“ 


According to French accounts from Bordeanx, a 
German corps was descending upon Le Mans by 
Mortagne and Belléme on Saturday. From the 
Prussian side we have direct intelligance as late as 
the 9th. It is to the effect that the army of General 
Chanzy is giving way at all pointe, and that the 
Germans bave “advanced beyond the district of 
Ardenay.” The town of this name is only ten miles 
from Le Mans on the road from St. Calais. The 
French continue to report successes from the neigh- 
bourbood of Le Mans. 


There has been an obstinate engagement between 
General Goeben and the Army of the North. On 
the 2nd General Fuidherbe, advancing from Arras, 
attacked the Prussian posts before Bapaume; but, 
owing to the failure of a 22 movement 
which was to have been e on his flank by 
General Robbin, without serious effect. On the 3rd 
there was a severe action all along the villages lying 
northward of the town, and the Prussians, who ap- 
parently were about three brigades strong (that is, 
two of the 15th Division and a part of another under 
Prince Albert, son of the well-known cavalry general 
of the same name, and nephew of the King), 
them to superior force, but kept on the defensive suc- 
cessfully at the place itself. Faidherbe, perhaps un- 
willing to drive them out of it by destroying it (as 
he in one despatch stated), or more probably 
because he found himself, as he since declares, 
short of rations and ammunition, and that 
in an unsheltered position, withdrew at nightfall, 
and is found next day half way to - Arras, 
General Faidberbe has addressed a communication 
to the Comm -General of the Department of 
the North, in which he expresses. his surprise that 
the Prussians had this time denied his victory. He 
maintains in its entirety the accuracy of his account 
of the 4th, and with reference to the al pursuit 
by the enemy’s cavalry, he says that, on the morning 

the baitle, two squadrons of White Cuirassiers 
charged the rearguard of the OChasseurs- f- pied, but 
they were repulsed, one 3 being almost 
entirely destroyed, and the other taking flight at full 
gallop. “The army,” he concludes, “ is full of con- 
dence, and no longer doubts its superiority over the 
Prussians.” 

In the lower Seine district General Roy’s excur- 
sions in the neighbourhood of Rouen seem to have 
terminated for the present in his allowing his camp 
to be di ully surprised by a detachment of the 
let Prussian Corpse, which put the French to flight, 
and captured four guns, three colours, and 600 
prisoners. 

The French are approaching very near the critical 

itions of the Germans in front of Belfort and the 

osges. General Gumer reports from Vesoul that 
on the previous day reconnoitring engagements took 
place at Echenos Je- Ses and Leoncy, when three 
officers and 207 men were captured, Echenoz is 
only six miles from Vesoul. A telegram from Bor- 
deaux, dated yesterday, speaks of a battle having 
been fought by the Army of the East, which is that 
of General Cremer, near Rougemont and Villersexel, 
where the department of the Doubs joine that of 
Haute-Ssinc, In the Bordeaux telegram the battle 
is claimed as 1 French victory, although one of un- 
certain importance, on the 
general bivouacked in the centre of the battle-field. 
From the German side we have a different account 
of the affair. Goneral von Werder, it is said, ad- 


ielded | 
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nd that the French | offered 


vanced on Villersexel and stormed the place, taking 
two field officers, fourteen officers, 600 rank and 
file, and two eagles from the 20th French Army 
An attempt was afterwards made to 
retake the position between Villersexel, Mounay, 
and Marat, in which the 18th French Corps took 

rt, but it ended in the retreat of the French. 

he corps here mentioned belongs to the army of 
Bourbaki, whose arrival at Dijon had been some 
days previously announced. His troops seem to have 
been marching to raise the siege of Belfort, leaving 
Vesoul on their left. On the 8th, according to the 
same authority, Colonel Von Dannenberg defeated a 
body of Garibaldians near Montbard; but no de- 
tails are given. Ricciotti Garibaldi commanded, and 
the French allege that the victory was theirs. Dan- 
joutin, to the south of Belfort, has been stormed by 
the Germans, who captured two staff officers, six teen 
other officers, and more than 700 unwounded 
prisoners. 


The siege of Langres has been raised, the Goltz 
Brigade being wanted at Vesoul to reinforce Werder. 


The Germans have reoccupied Auxerre. A great 
battle is expected shortly between General Werder 
and the French forces under Bourbaki, Garibaldi, 
and Scressolee. The Germans have been heavily 
reinforced. 


Rocroi has surrendered to the Germans, the gani- 
son having retired on Givet, the last fortress remaining 
in that part of France. Three hundred prisoners wore 
made, and seventy-two guns, one colour, and many 
arms captured. Very considerable stores and ammu- 
nition and provisions were also found. 


Mézibres was occupied by the Germans on Monday. 
Two hundred prisoners, including ninety-eight offi- 
cers, were captured, together with 106 gunsand largo 
stores of provisions. 


have changed their plans. He saya: —“ When I 
last wrote—and, indecd, until to-day—lI was, like all 
here, under the impression that the march upon 
Paris would be made by two armies: thoee of Chanzy, 
now at Le Mans, and of Bourbaki, now near Bourges 
and Nevers, marching from different points and by 
different roads at one and the same time. It is now 
arranged that the task of attempting to join hands 
with Trochu’s army is to be confided to Chanzy, who 
will, in all probability, move towards the capital by 
the road which leads through Alencon, L’Aigle, and 
Dreux, upon Versailles. From what I hear, the 
task of marching upon Paris is to be undes taken 
somewhat in the way of a gigantic forlorn hope, 
The men are to move as light as possible, to carry 
with them only seven days’ rations, and to push on 
for Paris in two or more columna, fighting, ut not 
retiring, and determined to arrive at their destination 
quand méme, even should half the force be left on 
the road. From what I know of General Chanz 
—and I have already told you that I went 8 
the campaign in Syria with bim in 1860, end suw 
much of him when he was chief of the Political 
| t, under General Beaufort de Hautepoul 
—he is the man to organise and carry out a plan 
of this kind. A letter from Chanzy's camp, written 
by an officer—not a Fronchman, nor in the French 
service—states that the army is 160,000 strong, that 
the men are in excellent th and spirits, that dis- 
cipline bas improved greatly and is improving daily , 
and that it bas 300 field pieces. On the other hand, 
Bourbaki, who for some time past has been at Nevers 
and Bourges, is to move—or rather has moved 
from hie cantonments, to march 4 * Belfort, now 
besieged by the enemy; his orders being to achiuve 
the relief of that fortress, to occupy the whole line of 
the Vosges, and thus to cut off thesupplies coming up 
to the invaders from Germany. I amcredibly informed 
that last night Bourbaki's headquarters wero at 
Dijon—the enemy having evacuated that place, aos 
well as Auxerre, Autun, end other towns of note, 
In the meantime Fuidberbe in the North is to dy 
his utmost to turn the right flank of Genersl von 
Goeben’s force; then he is to sweep down towards 
the East and 8 the four departments 
of the North to alter themselvee—and to 
attes:pt on the northern and eastern frontier of the 
Vosges that which Bourbaki ie charged with the 
task of accomplishing in the south and west of that 
district: the object of both leaders being to cut off 
all German supplies. Supposing that these plans 
can be carried out, the question how what quarter 
Paris can be fed when she capitulates is a difficulty 
which arises to the mind. But it must not be for- 
that Chanzy has with him and at his back 
all the immense supplies of Western France, and that 
he will be ex to revictual the capital should 
he succeed. Should he fuil—should the Prussian 
troops beat him back from the lines around Paris, 
et be themselves left without food—what then f 
That eventuality, I suppose, must be looked upon as 
what the French would call ‘a mere detail,’ but it 
is horrible to contemplate.” 


THE CAPTURED ENGLISH VESSELS. 


In à letter from Versuilles, dated Jan. 2nd, Dr, 
Russell says: — The Chancellor received Mr. Odo 
Russell to-day in his ‘ convalescence,’ and discussed 
the matter in a most friendly spirit. As soon as he 
saw the telegram, Count at once caused in- 
quiries to be made into the facte of the case, and took 
action before Mr. Russell sought an interview on the 
subject. No doubt, a full apology, or, what is to the 
same effect, an umple expression of regret, will be 
, and pecuniary reparation made to the owners 
of the ships and to the crews, and if any outrage has 
been perpetrated on British subjects, the authors will 
be severely punished.” 
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5 The Berlin * in discussing the sinking of the 
English colliers in the Seine at Duclair, acknowledge 
th mabe tone assumed by the English press upon 


the | | 

following message from Count Bismark to the 
North German Ambassador in London, respecting 
the British vessels sunk in the Seine, has been com- 
municated to Lord Granville :— 


Versailles, Jan. 8, 

The report of the commander of that part of our 
army by which the English collier-sbips were sank in the 
Seine bas not yet arrived. But as far as our intelligence 
goes the general outline of the facts is known. 

You are aut borised, in consequence, to say to Lord 
Granville that we sincerely regret that our troops, in 
order to avert immediate danger, were obliged to seize 
ships which belonged to British subjects. 

e admit their claim to indemnification, and shall 
pay to the owners the valueof the ships according to 
equitable estimation, without keeping them waitiug for 
the decision of the question who is finally to indemnify 
them. Should it be proved that excesses have been 
commit'ed which were not justified by the necessity of 
defence, we should regret it still more, and call the 
guilty persons to account, : 

The official answer to Lord Augustus Loftus’s Note 
will — after the report from the army bas been re- 
ceived, 


PRUSSIA AND LUXEMBOURG. 


The King of Holland has addressed the fol- 
lowing proclamation to the inhabitants of Luxem- 
bourg, dated Jan. 6:—“Theo loyal addresses which 
I have received * my brother, and in 
which you express full confidence in me, have 
deeply moved me, You may rely upon my ab- 
solute devotion and unvarying attachment to 
you. Be reassured ; notwithstanding the apparent 
dangers which threaten the independence of your 
country, guaranteed as it is by treaties which bear 
the signatures of the chief European Powers, I enter- 
‘tain a firm conviction that these treaties, which have 
— respected hitherto, will continue to be so in the 

uture.” 

Count Bismark has caused the Government of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg to be officially in- 
formed that on the first breach of neutrality —parti- 
cularly on the occasion of the siege of 2 
part of the Grand Duchy will be occupied by - 
man troops. In any case, a demand for indemnity 
will be addressed directly to the Luxembourg Go- 
vernmeut. 


ENGLISH SYMPATHY WITH FRANCE. 
The meeting to express sympathy with France, 
which the Lord Mayor 4 n in the 
Guildball, was held on Thursday afternoon at the 
Cannon-sireet Hotel. About 1,000 persons were 
present, and Mr. Lockyer, jun., was called to the 
chair. The speaking was Mr. Merriman, 
who blamed the King of P the Lord Mayor 
about equally. Mr. Merriman’s speech was followed 
by “three groans for Gladstone.” Dri Mackay 
spoke subsequently, and ex an opinion that 
without the assistance of the pusillanimous British 
Government,” the French people would yet sncceed 
in freeing their soil from the invader. Bir Henry 
Hoare said be did not believe that in the present state 
of European affairs, any country would have any in- 
fluence whatever unless she was 4 *. to her 
r the peo a * - 
to e 


sacri 
blood, men, and money. This was ved with cries 
of * No, no, and Tes, yes.“ He believed it would 
be a statesmanlike policy to hold out the hand of this 
country to France, and to set her once more upon her 
oe as she would be, one of the de- 
of constitational liberty. The first of the 
resolutions adopted was thus worded: —‘That we, 
citizens of London, in meeting assembled, declare 
our abborrence of the war now waged by Prussia in 
France. We do so in the interest of both countries, 
as well as on bebalf of peace, justice, and humanity ; 
and, in the conviction that equitable terms can 
more easily arranged at the present than any future 
of this devastating conflict, we call on Her 
Mefost s Government to press for effectual negotia- 
tions between Prussia and France, with the view of 
procuring an honourable and lasting peace.” The 
next resolution, which was in favour of recognisin 
the present Govérnment of France, was opposed, 
declared by the chairman to be lost, though on a 
second vote it appeared to be carried. Another re- 


effect: That we, citizens of London, are compelled 
to record our repi of the y of Prussia 
since the of Sedan, in contin the war 
for territorial isement, and prosecuting it with 
a severity alike unwise and unmerciful.” It was 


further resolved to call a meeting at the West-end, 
either in Exeter Hall or St. James's Hall, and to send 
a memorial to Mr. Gladstone, emt odying the views 
expressed in be resolution g, 

Another meeting tor „ samo object, held on 
Thursday night in the New Hall of Science, Old- 
street-road, was much better attended by persons 
whose names are known to the public. Mr. Austin 
Holyoake presided, and ennounocd’ that Professor 
Beesly and Dr. Congreve were unavoidably absent, 
but had written let ers expressive of hearty sympathy 
with tho objects of the meet ng. The latter gentle- 
man ad led that be was of opinion that war by an 
alliance with Fran e would te the only ¢ffectual 
check to Prussian uggression. Mr. C. Bradlaugh 
said that since the offers of peace made by Teles 
Favre the war was one of aggression, revenge, and 
monarch‘cal ambit on, which it was he duty of every 
honest man to protest against. If he remembered 
rightly, Count Bismark had said that “he would 
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stew the Parisians in their own juice.” War made 
men monsters, and it was the duty of peoples to 
endeavour to take out of the hands of their rulers 
the power to make war in their name, The Prussians 
wanted Alsace and Lorraine, but at least let the 

ples of those provinces be asked their opinion on 
the matter, and if they were against it, much as he 
deplored war, he contended that the Government of 
the National Defence would be justified in expend- 
ing their last penny and their last drop of blood 
before they accepted national dishonour. He strongly 
condemned the indecent haste of the Government in 
congratulating King William on his new Imperial 
honour, which stood out in painful contrast to the 
non-recognition of the Republic, and contended that 
it was owing to the fact that some half-dozen 
German princelets had been married to our Prin- 
cesses, and kept by the country from starvation. 
(This remark seems to have brought down the 
house.) Mr. George yer urged the mecting to co- 
operate in giving an effective popular reception to 
Jules Favre on his probable arrival in London a few 
days hence. Efforts will be made, and he felt certain 
would result ina greeting surpassing that which was 
accorded to Garibaldi. He severely censured our 
Government for not recognising the French Republic, 
and characterised the excuses put forward on that 
account as trumpory. He blamed Mr. Gladstone for 
non-action, and said that he was afflicted with a 
disease common to most men surrounded by Royalty 
and aristocracy ; he meant the King’s evil.“ The 

ple must make their voices heard, and put an end 
ee state of things and the aggression of King 
William, who was a blasphemous old humbug.“ 
Mr. Odger's forcible epithet was received, we are 
told, with tremendous cheers.“ 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Prussian Occupation or Mont Avnox.— The 
Daily News special correspondent with the head- 
quarters of the Crown Prince of Saxony accom- 
panied the German troops in a night march to occupy 
the deserted fortress of Mont Avron. He says :— 
Straight on went the road till one began to feel the 

ual rise. We were on the slope of Avron. 
orking always round to the left, we reached the 
crest of the hill. The summit is marked by the 
batteries. Once inside them, there met our eyes 
one of the weirdest scenes that imagination could 
conjure up. Ground ploughed with shells, embra- 
sures stove in, parallels all but obliterated, and yet 
not a single cannon left behind. But if the French 
have removed their cannon, they have left their 
dead. One slides and stumbles over a little ice 
—_ The ice blushes up red in his face—it is 
n human blood. Behind the batteries and 
inside the breast works the dead lie thick. Dead! 
No man who has long followed this war but must 
be so familiar with the aspect of slain men that the 
original thrill and turn of the blood at the sight is 
a memory of the past at which he all but smiles. 
But the terrible ghastliness of these dead tran- 
seends 1 have ever seen or oven dreamt of 
in the shuddering nightmare after my first battle- 
field. Remember how they were slain. Not with 
the nimble bullet of the needle-gun, that drills a 
minute hole through a man and leaves him undis- 
figured, unless it chanced to strike his face; 
not with the trenchant sabre-cut of the dragoon, 
not with the s stab of the bayonet, but 
slaughtered with missiles of terrible weight, shattered 
into fragments by explosions of many pounds of 
wder, man and torn by massive fragments of 

n. There lay the unburied and abandoned dead 
among the snow stained with their blood and with 
the depressions in those ghastly faces turned up to 
the — at moonlight, drifted up by the snowflakes 
which had fallen since they had been shot down. 
That me group in the samp here who had 
been sitting round the fire when the shells came 
and burst in it and blew one and all of them into the 
other world must remain as it is—a horrible mockery 
of conviviality—for a time at least. To look at the 
group from a little distance one would conclude 

t its members, lying or seated in a circle, were 
hobnobbing genially round a common pot or eating 
out of one dish. Behind the batteries were found 
many evidences of the pence with which the 
French had evacuated t ition. There were lots 
of wine—we drank some of it standing there among 
the dead - and piles ofloaves, which the Saxon soldiers 
skewered on their apenas. There were blankets, 
too, and military Both in and about the 
camp, lying further back, there was a considerable 
quantity of rice, and also many blankets, shoes, and 
soldiers’ knapsacks. Lumps of horseflesh lay about 
or hung on cross-sticks, sreetiqniions amongst the 
tents and mud huts brought to light bottles of ram 
and bags of er The ground was strewn with chasse- 

, and behind the batteries, as well as in the 
ttery magazines, were gunpowder bags containing 
each a charge as well as many 222 The 
camp, and indeed the whole of the plateau, bore 
numerous traces of lengthened occupation. Behind 
the camp lay the little struggling village of Avron, 
still smoking from the fire that raged in it durin 
the morning. Whether kindled by a Prussian she 
or by the last Frenchman I do.not know.” 

Evacuation oF Mont Avnox. — A PRRnITLous 
Tasx.—Meanwhile, it had become apparent that 
Mont Avron was no longer tenable. While, as the 
night advanced, the canncn of the enemy waxed 
louder and more fierce, the French guns grew more 
feebleand more silent. At last, when teno’ci&ckcame, 
a messenger arrived, bringing with them the order to 
evacuate. Here was a task of immense difficulty. 
There were cannon to be removed from their 

tion, caris to be harncesed and loaded with 
aggage, ammunition wagons to be filled. All this 


ought to be done in silence—for the enemy was in 

erous proximity; and in darkness—for all the 
camp fires had been quenched by order of the 
General in command. Besides, when the cannon is 
deafening your ears, and shells are falling aa 
around, it is hard to keep men cool and - 
possessed, and horses obedient and unrestive. How- 
ever, there was a great counterpoise to all these 
obstacles in the presence and personal direction of 
General Trochu. The Governor of Paris was posted 
in a house, whence he could see the starry sky 
above; for the roof of the small homestead from 
which the General directed the evacuation had been 
blown clean away by one of the enemy’s shells. The 
officers of his staff in vain besought the stubborn 
Governor to seek a place more sheltered. He stuck, 
despite all entreaties, to the 2 invariably reply- 
ing to every new entreaty, No, gentlemen, I shall 
not leave this until our pieces are secured.” So the 
work went on briskly, though silently. The cannon 
were made ready for removal, the horses wére yoked, 
the baggage and ammunition wagons loaded. At 
two o’clock in the morning the signal to start was 
given. The line of procession was formed, the 
mitrailleuses leading the way, followed closely by 
the heavy marine pieces and the ammunition and 
baggage carts; while the National Guard brought up 
the rear, anxiously looking to see if an attack of the 
enemy would come to disturb the retreating move- 
ment. The difficulties of the evacuation even now 
had — begun. First, there was a steep height to 
descend, then ‘another equally steep height to 
ascend. The difficulty of accomplishing this was 
increased by the character of the weather round 


the past few days; the frost had made the groun 
slippery, and had, besides by hardening it, render 
it impossible for the carts or horses to proceed with- 
out waking echoes that must infallibly reach the 
intent ears of the enemy. This was all the more 
likely, because for a while the cannon of the besieger 
had ceased its hoarse and continuous roar, and now 
only resounded faintly and at intervals. For two 
hours the retreat of the French was undisturbed; 
but at the end of that time the slumbering enemy 
all at once and violently awoke, The shells in a 
moment began to fall thiekly around—the cannon 
once more began its deafening roar; it was clear 
that the Prussians had discovered the retreating 
movement of the French. For awhile, however, the 
knowledge of the besieger proved of but little use to 
him and brought slight injuries to the evacuatin 
forces ; the German shells fell wide of the mark, an 
went on this side and on that, but never touched 
the main line of the procession. The Prussians, 
however, are quick to learn, and the mistakes of 
this hour teach them how to improve the next. 
After a little time their shells began to come nearer 
and fa nearer to the mark, until, at last, first a 
few and then many horses and their drivers began 
to fall along the line of the procession. Now came 
the moment of the greatest difficulty and danger. 
It will be at once perceived that, in the long file of 
vehicles which were leaving Avron, the foremost 
could not stop without retarding all those that fol- 
lowed. For some moments the whole procession 
was at a standstill, the cannon meanwhile thunder- 
ing away with ever-increasing fury. The drivers, 
however, of carts still untouched by the enemy, 
were ordered to hurry past those that had been 
struck; and thus, while a few were sacrificed, the 
great majority of the gree and the ammunition 
escaped—the former ding a welcome asylum in 
Vincennes and Montreuil. The day had already 
dawned when the retreat of the French was com- 
pleted. Cruel light of the rising sun, which revealed, 
stretched on the cold snow, the corpses of many a 
brave officer and soldier who had fallen victims to 
the enemy’s fire, and past whose unburied bodies 
their retreating comrades had, in their haste, to 
pass with averted eyes and sorrowing hearts! 
Letter from Paris in the Daily Telegraph. | 
Taz Peasantey or Norrs-Eastern France.—A 
correspondent at Lille of the Indépendance Belge 
gives an unfavourable account of the spirit of the 
northern French peasantry. The Uhlans, he says, 
are amusing themselves after their manner, saunter- 
ing along the high-roads once styled imperial, and 
condescending from time to time to swallow the 
schnapps humbly offered them by the innkeeper, 
hat in Fot such is the unutterable baseness 
of these good villagers,” that the enemy is better 
treated by them than the poor brave soldier who 
risks his life to accomplish the sacred duty of de- 
fending his native soil. I have dozens of letters in 
which the Mobilisés devote to public contempt and 
the vengeance of the laws whole villages in which 
they have been left to die of cold, hunger, and 
thirst, or where they have been deceived by false 
information, or their ambush betrayed to German 
soldiers for money. There is the poisonous fruit of 
twenty years of despotism, hypocrisy, and ignorance. 
Tue Fre:ca Prisoners or Wan m GerMany.— 
The prison rs suffer from their numbers being so 
very great. To be guarded, they must be kept 
together in camps or forts, which do not admit of 
being properly heated. The iron stoves or other 
similar makeshifts would, in so unusually severe a 
winter, be scarcely sufficient for Germans, and are 
certaiily inadequate for the sors of sunny France. 
Nor is it easy for the military aut! orities to provide 
warm clothing for 330,000 prisoners at a time when 
every woollen stocking, every piece of flannel they 
can lay their hands on, has to be sent to the army 
to enable it to endure ths hardships of this terrible 
campaign. Much, however, is being done, and, con- 
sidering the trials the prisoners underwent pre- 
vious to their despatch here, their state of health 
may be pronounced uncommonly good. The very 
fact that no epidemic has broken out amongst them, 
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crowded er as they necessarily are, is good 
evidence of the humane treatment they receive. 
They are free from contagious diseases, the small- 

x and typhus which they ay oe with them having 
— successfully combated by the German surgeons. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt the poor fellows 
will, as long as they live, with a shiver recall to their 
mind the winter they passed in a German 
casemate, or wooden hut. Their clothing, being 
mostly in a dilapidated state on their arrival, is not 
improved sinee, and is altogether unsuited to the 
rigours of the climate. Here and there stockings 
have had to be distributed ; woollen plaids and other 
coverings have also been liberally allowed them 
everywhere. But, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, no underclothing has been given out, and 
the want of it is doubtless being severely felt. Next 
to a present of 330,000 pairs of drawers and woollen 
jackets, the best thing that could happen to the 
prisoners would be a sudden thaw. There is, how- 
ever, not much prospect of it. In Germany the 
frost when intense, at this time of the year, seldom 
breaks before the second week in February.—Letter 
from Berlin. 

THe Emprror at WitHELMSHOnE.—Mr. Thomas 
a’ Becket, the witty writer of Roving Letters in 
the Globe, paid a visit to Wilhemshöhe on the 2nd 
inst. He says:—‘‘The Emperor is very popular 
in this place, He is never passed by a peasant 
without a respectful bow. His guards, by order of 
the King of Prussia, show him all the deference 
that would be paid to a reigning sovereign. As a 
matter of fact, his restoration to the throne of 
France is considered to be a certainty. In the 
course of my travels, I have met a number of 
intelligent Prussian officers, and they have one and 
all talked of the restoration of the Imperial dynasty 
as a fait accompli. I have no doubt you have heard 
that the only French paper permitted to be sold in 
Germany is the Drapeau, a periodical which is 
avowedly the organ of the Bonapartes. This 
fact will prove that the Prussian Govern- 
ment, to say the least, regards the noticn of 
a third French Empire without aversion. In the 
afternoon I was lucky enough to meet the Emperor. 
He was walking, leaning on a stick, and accom- 
panied by a French gentleman. He seemed to be 
in perfect health, but appeared to have aged terri- 
bly. I saw him in January last year, and could not 
help remarking the difference. Then he was con- 
tinuously smiling, now he seems to be utterly 
2 and broken-hearted. He returned my 
salute with great politeness, and appeared pleased 
at seeing an English face. What passed after this 
must remain a secret. Stay: this is Christmas- 
time, and at this season of the year one ought to be 
candid and truthful. What passed after the salute 
was—the Emperor himself! As the Globe is not 
an American paper, I made no attempt to ‘ inter- 
view’ His Majesty. In spite of this delicacy on 
my part I was not invited to dine with a Sovereign 
that evening. Ah! these kind of things are much 
better managed at Versailles.” 

Tue Non-compatant Frencn.—A writer in the 
Manchester Examiner, who has travelled over 
Northern France, and has paid special visits to the 
scenes of recent engagements, thus discusses the 
feeling of the non-combatant classes :—“ If I may 
be excused the contradiction, I would sum up the 
impression I liave received of those of the civil por- 
tion of the population, by saying thereis the utmost 
despondency combined with the wildest and most 
irrational hopes. There are hardly any among 
them who have not sons or near relations actually 
in service either at Paris or in the country. These 
4 of the — 2 home 2 from time 

ime representi ir position, any com- 
bats they have been in, in glowing terms. 
The greatest virtue of the mae? pore is perha 
their love for their children, and the reciprocal 
ference shown by sons and daughters at every time 
of life to their parents. Hence the parents, or, to 
use the word in its more extended French meaning 
the relations, receive these couleur de rose ecm 
and fully believe from them that at least the French 
arms are making more than headway against the 
enemy, and that leurs enfants are performing excep- 


tional prodigies of valour, and ntly ¢ 

the world before them. These letters, then, and the 
to the soldiers, combined with the 

numberless rumours they give birth to, cause 
wild nape that are indulged in. But on the other 
hand, those who think for a moment have a heavy 
22 to set against their joy. They see the 
r 
in retreat before the vanquished Prussians, Add to 
it also that all dread the actual coming of the enemy 
to their own towns and villages { the reports 
of their excesses and barbarities are heard of 
on every side. Iam not guilty of tion in 
saying there are very, ay few, who do not believe 
that in the neighbour of Amiens the Prussians 
have wilfully placed straw in front of houses and 
burnt whole villages. It is perfectly useless to say 
that I have visited several ef the villages that have 
been so reported to be destroyed and found nothing 
of the kind has taken place, and that, e ing 
where the cannon-shot during the battles have 
struck in various parts the houses yet remain stand- 
ing. They will not have it, and declare it is not so. 
Of my own visible knowledge I can only say that 
man er So to be burnt down are not even 
touched. re are certain travellers whose sym- 
pathies are so great that out of the veriest shaiow 
they figure up the most terrible tales of cruelty. 
Were an angel from heaven to proclaim the truth in 
France just now, he would not be believed. None 
the less are the sufferings of the poor people who 
have so suffered greatly, but no qu 


n of this 


happened during the War of Thirty Lears.“ 


arises. Shall I be accused of partiality in believing 
that should such occur in my own country, 
the homeless and houseless would soon receive suc- 
cour and aid possibly fourfold his loss? Not so 
here. With many great virtues, generally of the 
heroic, France does not reckon benevolence among 
them. I have heard no question of commiseration 
for the unfortunate sufferers, victims of the actual 
locus of war.” 

Tue Poor I Parts.—The special correspondent 
of the Telegraph writes from Paris, December 28th: 
—‘* No wonder that the mortality has trebled under 
the scourge of this Arctic winter, and with one-third 
of the Parisian population living entirely upon food 
gratuitously distributed at the cantines. M. Barral, 
a statistician of eminence, has written to the 
Opinion Nationale several letters on the importance 
of rationing bread without delay. In his last letter 
he states that the official return of the needy poor 
now receiving gratuitous supplies of food and fuel 
in twenty arrondissements is no less than 447,709. 
M. Barral believes this to be considerably short of 
the truth; and he asserts that the sum total of the 
necessitous poor is something like one-half the 
entire population of Paris. Given the truth, or the 
approximate truth, of this dismal calculation—given 
the fact that a small cabbage costs nine francs, and 
that the smallest slice of horse cannot be got for less 
than five francs—given also the fact that coal and 
gas are unknown, while wood is fabulously dear— 
add, finally, a reading of the thermometer such as 
England never sees, such as France has known but 
twice within the B century——and it will, 1 
think, be admitted by those who may chance to read 
these lines in a warm English room, close to a 
bright English coal fire, that, within the lifetime of 
all who have been born since the year 1800, never 
had Englishmen more occasion to be grateful for 
the blessings which they so heedlessly enjoy, than 
those who contrast the situation of London with 
that of Paris upon New Year’s Day of 1871. To 
those who know the citizens of Paris, it is hardl 
necessary to say that not a day passes in whic 
there is not some occurrence, half tragic, half comic 
in its character. For instance, in the Liberté of 
last Tuesday, I find the following piquant bit of de- 
scription. - While your readers will be amused by 
the comic side, they will not fail to see that this 
little story is not without its melancholy features. 
The paragraph is headed, ‘What Becomes of a 
Horse that Falls,’ and thus goes on :— 1 
at three o’clock, there p through the Rue de 

dre, in La Villette, a horse, consumptive and 
sick, which its owner was bringing to the veterinary 
surgeon. But behold, the r beast, unable to 
proceed further, falls upon the pavement, and can- 
not rise again. A crowd of scamps gathers, and 
forms a ring around the fallen horse. At this mo- 
ment comes up a butcher, who offers to buy the 
dying horse for the Boucherie Municipale. A price 
is offered, a price taken. The horse immediatel 
receives the coup de grace, and our butcher goes 
fora cart. Naturally, the crowd of spectators had 
by this time grown larger than ever. The butcher 
had scarcely turned his back when the crowd, with 
a cheer, rushed upon the horse. Each wishes to 
have a piece. Men, women, and children form a 
melée strange in its aspect. All the instruments for 
cutting meat were employed; and in less than 
twenty minutes there remained of the horse nothing 


but the head and its four legs. Only then does the | make 


butcher arrive with his cart, We shall not attempt 
to describe his surprise and indignation.’ ”’ : 
Tue Cray ron Peace 1n Germany.—On the 1lth 
of December a very numerous popular meeting was 
held at Wurzburg, and the follo resolution was 
carried almost nnanimously :—“ reas the pre- 
sent war is but a dynastic one, this popular meet- 
ing pronounces itself against the continuance of 
that war, and requests Parliament to refuse any 
further. lies for that object, and to endeavour by 
all 2 means to conclude with the French Re- 
public as soon as possible an honourable peace, 
without any annexation of French The 
Future of Berlin writes: —“ We remember M. de 
Chandordy’s Note, and the answer, very singularly 
sweet, the Kreuts Zeitung made to that Note. That 
extraordinary sorrow, coupled with the melancholy } 
tone of several letters from Versailles, — by 
the Northern German Gazette, proves t, even in 
the most bellicose quarters, war has lost its character 
of being at once bullying and funny. It is ible 
that the difficulties, more and more increasing, the 
siege of Paris has to contend with, and the prospect 
of the obstacles that would follow the fall of that 
capital, may be the sole cause of that despendency. 
all, in the circles above alluded to, one must 
avow that the war has assumed, a long time since, 
rtions which have over-reached the limits of 
egitimate defence, of just reprisals and revendica- 
tions, and generally, all the pretences, more or less 
legitimate, that have been put forward during the 
last few months—dimensions which surpass all 1 
Bavarian newspaper, the Nüremberger Anzeiger, 
argues that the French troops are evi 2 becom- 
ing more and more capable of making head against 
the Germans, and that a relief of Paris is, if not 
probable, at any rate ible. ‘Anyhow, th 
position of the Germans in France is such that they 
are condemned not only to fight, but always to 
conquer. They will have... to arm their last 
man in order to impose upon the enemy a pro- 
gramme of peace which was conceived at a moment 
when illusion laid an impenetrable bandage on 
the usually so sharp-sighted eyes of Bismark and 
Moltke. Are all our resources to be exhausted and 
endless sacrifices imposed on the nation in order to 
realise this illusion? And even if this war which, 


— 
according te all probability, will last through the 
winter, should constitute a long series of nothing. 
but victories, is not the — aimed at infinitely 
small com with the risk? . The Ger- 
man people, the German army, do not want any 
more victories. The German people want 0 
and peace could be obtained even now without the 
slightest difficulty.” 

SICKNESS IN THE GERMAN Camp.—The inclemency 
of the weather and the hardness of the recent service 
are making the inevitable impression on the health 
of the German troops on the eastern side of the 
circle round Paris. There are not, indeed, so many 
serious cases of illness in proportion as there were 
around Metz in September and October. One 
seldom hears of dysentery; and typhus, except in 
in lazarettes, where there are many wounded, has 
all but died out. The chief diseases are of the 
bronchial and rheumatic type. Neither are very 
serious in the majority of cases, but both incapa- 
citate the sufferers from present duty, and pro tanto 
weaken the field force. Then vated forms of 
inflammation of the lungs and rheumatic fever are 
not at all uncommon, and the man who goes down 
with either cannot be expected to be fit for a re- 
sumption of duty while the winter 4 lasts. 
Iliness would be more prevalent than it is were it 
not for the now copious supply of warm clothing and 
blankets. Every soldier now has his thick double 
blanket, and at Christmas-time the Liebesgaben and 
home presents poured into the army in a steady 
and copious stream.—Correspondent with the Saxon 
Army. 

Count Von Motrxe’s Time TanLE.— Count Moltke, 
says a Versailles letter, remains as calm and as im- 
passive as ever. Ata quarter to nine every morn- 
ing General Podleiski and Colonel von Werde wait 
upon him and receive his commands for the day. 
At ten the Count attends on the King of Prussia, 
returning at twelve for lunch. He then drives out 
till four p.m., and works till six, dines and chats 
with friends till ten, at which time his suite retire, 
leaving him to work till midnight. He then sleeps 
till half-past four, at which time he gets up and 
works till a quarter to nine. 

Way THE Frencn Troops are Beaten.—A special 
correspondent, describing the state of the camp at 
Conlie (recently broken up), says:“ Spirituous 
liquors were forbidden to enter the camp; never- 
theless, a plentiful supply of alcohol was always to 
be had, and the consequences that ensued I leave 
you to imagine. There was not a chassepot in the 
camp (which enclosed between 50,000 and 60,000 
men), and I am informed by an officer who has re- 
cently returned that it would have been an easy 
matter for 5,000 or 6,000 Prussians to capture every 
Frenchman within its boundaries. None of these 
troops have received one centime from the Govern- 
ment since they were called out to fight. A sound 
Breton in these parts will soon become as hard to 
be found as that ancient bird, the dodo.” 

Sorrgznines or Frenca Vitiacers.—Mr. Bullock, 
who is administering the Daily News Fund, says :— 
„The number of persons in the villages around Paris 
comprised in the department of the Seine-et-Oise, 
actually reduced to destitution by the siege operations, 
is estimated in a paper carefully drawn up by the 
ours and attested by the bishop, at 50,000. An 
equal number, making r 100,000, are said to 
be so nearly destitute that it is hardly possible to 
1 between the two olasses. Publio 


asylum 
to another, to get out of 
prived of the necessaries of life.” 

A Boxy AnrLIRIST.— Colonel Bartsch is just 
now the hero of the German armies before Paris. 
In him Mount Avron had an opp t whose hand 
has been but too well trained ‘3 the fatal work of 
bombardment during the present campaign. Toul, 
Verdun, Soissons, La Fére, have each in turn — 2 
TN 

e en 
A occupying the evacuted Mont Avron 
he moved his guns at once from their batteries, and 
to the hills and slopes 


transferred them r 
directly commanded by Forts Nogent, Noisy, and 
and Noisy, however, re- 


Rosny. Nogent, Rosny, 

mained obstinately dumb. But not so the Prussian 
colonel; within two hours after the occu of 
Avron his batteries were pla away and 
furious on the three French forts. It is said Bartech 
had 500 rounds served out to his siege guns at the 
beginning of last year’s campaign, and has still some 
rounds left. ‘ 

Tun Hosrrrars at Onizans.—A correspondent 
lately from Orléans gives the Lancet a terrible 
description—but that such scenes are no longer of 
rare occurrence—of the hospitals in and around 
that city. Nothing, he says, could have exceeded 
the utter disorganisation that existed. It was not 
until after an interval of some days after the battles 
that any of the heavier matériel arrived for the 
hospitals. Overcrowding, dirt, foul smells, want of 
the commonest things, and an absence of all ad- 
ministration, prevailed on every side. Our corre- 
spondent visited a large number of hospitals, and 
in one there were upwards of 700 cases of disease, 
chiefly cases of typhoid fever and small-pox. The 
mortality was, upon the average, two daily. 

A Company oF Deserters.—A letter in the 
Telegraph contains the following 8. story :— 
“The ether day a French captain of infantry, 
accompanied 4 a few men, delivered himself up 


a patrol outside a village that forms part of the 
north-eastern (Royal Saxon) position, and was con- 


és 
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ducted to the General’s quarters, where he was re- Glais-Bizoin insisted. ‘ Well,” said the soldier at 
ceived kindly, and made as comfortable as | last, we have changed shirts four times and gene- 
circumstances would permit. Rendered confidential | rals-in-chief three times.“ M. Glais-Bizoin con- 
and cheery by good treatment, he made the follow- | tinued his walk without asking for further infor- 
ing proposition :—That his parole should be taken | mation. | 
to return to captivity within two hours after he] Nearly 3,000/. has already been raised for the 
should be reconducted to the outposts, that he | benefit of the distressed peasantry of France by 
should be permitted to return to the French lines | means of the Exhibition of Pictures in Suffolk-street, 
unmolested, and subsequently to reapproach the | which will continue open for some time longer. The 
German lines with impunity. In return for these | collection of loan pictures is a very valuable one. 
concessions, he promised to bring in a whole com- M. Pinard, one of the ex-Imperial Ministers, is 
pany of his regiment as prisoners, and to resume | said by the Siècle to have been arrested and sent to 
captivity on his own account. After a little hesita- | Lyons. 
tion, the General consented to make the experiment ; The German papers mention, as an indirect result 
the fact being that one prisoner more or less made | of the war, that there has been a marked increase of 
no material difference to the German authorities, | lunacy in France, all the asylums being crowded. 
while the voluntary surrender of a whole company| The Garibaldian officers who have been taken 
would constitute an interesting episode in the story | prisoners are to be sent to Konigsberg, and only the 
of the siege. The captain was therefore put on | Frenchmen among them are to be allowed the privi- 
parole, and set free by the officer commanding the | leges conceded to other persons of the same rank. 
foremost outpost, having been warned that if he | ‘The Italians, Spaniards, Greeks, and Poles will be 
failed to keep his word, and were afterwards lodged in the barracks, and closely watched. They 
captured in action, he would be tried by drumhead | will, in other words, be treated as privates. A large 
court-martial and shot. However, within the two number of prisoners are to be quartered in East 
hours he had stipulated for he returned, followed | Prussia. 
by a full company of smart-locking men, who gave It is stated that the remaining half of the war 
up their arms with the greatest cheerfulness, and | credit of 100,000 thalers, or about 16,600,000/., 
were promptly, after having refreshed ¢hemseives | granted by the North German Parliament on the 
with solids and liquids galore, sent off by train to | 29th of Novembor last, of which a portion (3,000,000/. 
the Fatherland.”’ in — ay fad ; ag: oo 4 1 was 
issue e London Joint Stock Bank in December 
NOTES AND INCIDENTS. will chortle be toaeiced. 1 ö 
On the north of Paris, at least, the Germans have The Daily News says the present German war 
abundance of firewood. There are woods all round, expenses are n million thalers daily. 
and they can procure fuel, ready cut, in any quan- Protests have been received by the Delegate 
tity by sending out horses and carts to draw it in | Government against the dissolution of the Conseils- 
from the places where it was piled for the Paris | Généraux. 
market, so that except for wanton mischief they MISCELLANEOUS. 
need not burn the French people’s furniture. Foop SUPPLIES FROM AMERICA FOR THE FRENCH 
The New Free Press of Vienna states that the | Poor.—-Active measures are at present going on in 
Emperor Napoleon was dosirous of issuing a mani- New York and Boston for the speedy shipment of 
festo to the French people from Wilhelmshöhe, but | large quantities of flour, biscuit, and all kinds of pro- 
was restrained from 80 doing by the Prussian Govern- | Visions to France for the relief of the distressed 
ment, which considered such a step incompatible | French people. From all parts of the country flour, 
with his position as a prisoner. _ salted meats, cheese, warm winter clothing, boots, 
The Indépendance Belge has published the names | Ko., for males and females, are being sent to the 
of 3,000 French officers interned in Germany who | depot at New York; and the latest accounts state 
have expressed their concurrence in the protest that two large vessels fully laden with provisions 
inst a Bonapartist restoration which has been were about to leave for either Havre or Bordeaux, 
y published. It announces that numerous | whilst others, with equally charitable cargoes, were 
further Bh ie a are daily received, but the German | to follow. ‘These supplies are entirely apart from 
authorities having prohibited this political demon- those to be sent by the different Chambers of New 
stration on the part of their captives, it refrains | York, of which that of Commerce was to take the 
from publishing any additional signatures, as this | initiative. | 
might expose the officers to harsh measures. King WILAM AND THE Prussian Upper 
he camp table of the King of Prussia is graced | Hovss.—The King of Prussia, on receiving the ad- 
with the curious, thin, well-worn, old historical | dress of the Prussian House of Lords, on the 3rd 
plates which the Great Frederick took to the wars inst., replied as follows: —“ The contents of the ad- 
with him. dress of the House of Lords cannot but be gratifying 
An unfortunate pork-butcher at Bapaume, who | to me, and you justly attach special importance to 
had the honour of entertaining some German officers | the place and time in which I receive it from you. 
of rank, expressed himself as follows: —“ Monsieur, The remark of the House of Lords as to the laborious 
the unluckiest news I can receive is that of a French efforts which have conducted us hither makes me 
victory ; for as sure as I hear of it, so sure do the think of the army, to which we owe this success, and 
Prussian troops enter my house four hours after.” makes me also express my thanks to the House of 
Blois is still in the possession of the Prussians, Lords for their correct comprehension and patriotic 
and, according to the latest aceounts,'the population support of my reorganisation of the army, which had 
is reduced to the last extremity of distress by requi- to encounter so protracted a resistance that our 
sitions which the inhabitants are utterly unable to | future seemed almost in jeopardy. I shall never 
meet. A letter says that the German soldiers go so | reget this on the part of the House af Lords. 
far as to stop people in the streets and take off their Tour address mentions another weighty and im- 
shoes. pending event, an event which is intended to repre- 
General Trochu’s venerable mother is at Belle | Sent. the long-struggled-for unity of Germany. I 
Isle, waiting with heroic resignation “the fate of wish with you that it may be established and pre- 
her dear boy.” Ina letter this aged lady has written | Ler ved to the honour of God and peace among men. 
to a friend, she says that she scarcely hopes he will | May it, however, never be forgotten that it is 
survive the fearful ‘dangers which surround the Prussia’s entire historical development which has led 
Governor of Paris, and adds, “TI shall die happy in 3 goal now ress papel 
knowing that my son gave his life to France in her rorT or Arms TO France.—A well-informed 
hour of agony.” , correspondent of the Globe states that the export of 
It is N that the three elephants at the Jardin | arme to France is still proceeding on a formidably 
des Plantes have been sold to M. Dubois, the butcher large scale. The number sent from the date of the 
of the Boulevard Haussmann, for the sum of 27,000f,, | battle of Sedan to Dec. 10 was about 105,000, and as 
being 3601. each. the export was going on at the rate of over 4,000 
The Duke of Chartres is said to be with the Army | a Week, the total up to the end of the year since the 
of the Loire, and he, who has seen war in the United | beginning of September was very nearly 120,000. 
States, can now behold a far more savage type of it | Thie, however, by no means represents the real total. 
in Europe between the two most civilised nations in | The numbers just mentioned were sent openly, but 
the world. nent ee ce 8 — been 
The French Government at Bordeaux has pub- ent from fing! . 
lished an appeal requesting all who are able Board goods. 5 large 88 of s same articles have 
their taxes a. “ar advanco, and others to pay to 2 through England on their way from America 
* . of 1 * 2 8 %.. 
udgment has been upon tho German 
bankers who subscribed 8 French loan. The] nnn or Mn. Groras Witson.—The re. 
are sentenced to various terms of imprison- maine of the late Mr. George Wilson were interred 
ment, ranging from two years to three months, on Wednesday in the cemetery, at Ardwick, Man- 
Young von Brockdorff, Count Moltke’s nephew, | Chester. The funeral was intended to have been 
is much better. He was shot through the left lung, | Private, but the great respect in which Mr. Wilson 
but with a Chassepot bullet, not a splinter, and | was held induced many friends to break through 
the wound is therefore much cleaner and more pro- conventionalities, and to pay the last earthly respect 
mising. | in their power to his memory. There were about 
In reference to a report from Bordeaux, that a | seventy-five carriages, and several thousand oer 
Prussian courier has been captured, bearing on foot following the mourning coaches. The Mayor 
despatches from Count Bismark to the German and Corporation adjourned a meeting at the Town 
Ambassador at Washington, urging that the Ameri- | Hall to attend. Several directors of the Lancashire 
can Government shou'd be induced to press upon and Yorkshire Railway Company, and the Council 
England the settlement of the Alabama claims, it is | and many members of the National Reform Union 
authoritatively stated that no Prussian courier from | attended. Many of the employés of the Lancashire 
Versailles has fallen into the hands of the enemy— [and Yorkshire Railway Company also joined the 
a fact which at once disposes of the whole story. rocession to the grave. Amongst the best known 
A complete thaw has taken place at Versailles, the | friends of Mr. Wilson present were Mr. H. Rawson, 
thermometer rising several degrees above freezing- Mr. Henry Ashworth, Mr. Hugh Mason, Mr. S. P. 
point. Robinson, Mr. R. N. Philips, M. P., Mr. T. Barnes, 
A story is told of a visit by M. Glais-Bizoin to the and Mr. John Cheetham. Although not intended to 
damp of Oonlie. The member of the Government be a publio funeral, yet the spontaneous sentiment 
sed a moblot of his district. He asked him | of the public led to its being one of the greatest 


Foreign und Colontal. 


THE CONFERENCE ON THE BLACK SEA 

ä QUESTION. 

The Observer says :— Though postponed, the con- 
ference is not put off sine die, 2 will meet pro- 
bably in a few days, and certainly before the end of 
the month. The preliminary difficulty was the 
situation of France. The English Government 


question at which France was not represented. 
Lord Granville ultimately obtained the consent of 
the several Powers to invite the Government of the 
National Defence to send a delegate to the Confer- 
ence. The invitation was accepted by the Delegate 
Government, and there is no reasonable doubt a 
French Plenipotentiary will be appointed. If, how- 
ever, contrary to expectation, the Government of the 
National Defence refuses to meet the other Powers, 
the Conference will assemble and proceed to business 
in the absence of a French representative. Mean- 
while, we learn from a French source that the re- 
fusal of M. Jules Favre to be present at the Confer- 
ence is not to be considered final. On account of the 
extrome difficulty of corresponding with Bordeaux 
from Paris, M. Favre has, we are informed, asked for 
a brief delay in order to obtain faller information on 
the scope and terms of the Conference. As soon as 
he is satisfied on these points, the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs will, it is expected, raise no further 
difficulty about joining the Congress.“ 

A Versailles telegram of the 6th, says:—‘‘I am 
informed, on authority, that the safe-conduct was 
sent to M. Jules Favre, by parlementaire to General 
Trochu. After due consideration, M. Jules Favre 
returned his best thanks for the readiness to let him 
out; but said that he thought he ought not to leave 
Paris or his colleagues at present, and that it might 
be possible to find in Bordeaux and to send thence 
other Plénipotentiaries to attend the conference. 
Probably, therefore, M. Thiers will be the statesman 
eventually selected.” 


— — — 


SPAIN. 


The new King of Spain arrived at Madrid on the 
2nd, and immediately proceeded to the Church of 
Atocha, where the remains of Marshal Prim had been 
deposited. He then went to the Cortes, wherg the 
Regent delivered a speech, in the course of which he 
said that the task of the revolution was at an end, 
having succeeded in establishing a monarchy based 


oaths to the Constitution ina very firm voice. Senor 
Zorilla then made a speech, and on leaving the 
Cortes His Majesty proceeded to the Ministry of 
War, to pay a visit of condolence to the Duchess de 
Reuss, and afterwards rode to the Palace, being on 
the road enthusiastically cheered by the vast crowd 
which thronged the streets. Complete tranquillity 
prevailed. 

The King has consulted Senores Canovas, Rios 
Rosas, Zorilla, Cruz, Rivero, and Olozaga respecting 
the constitution of the Ministry. 

Writing on the 2nd, the correspondent of the Daily 
News says: — The remains of General Prim were em- 
balmed on Saturday, and yesterday were conducted 
with extraordinary pomp to the Church of the Atocha. 
Notwithstanding the intense cold—such an unbear- 
able thing for the Spaniards—the city was astir 
early, The snow lay thick on the ground—the 
same snow that fell on Tuesday night, when the un- 
fortunate patriot received his death wounds. The 
body was in three coffins ; first, zinc, then mahogany, 
then bronze, the latter richly ornamented. A glass 

late in the lid exposed the features of the deceased. 

hey were little changed from life. They will lie in 
state at the Atocha Church until to-morrow, and the 
citizens are rushing by thousands to see them, and 
to pay their last respects to the man to whom the 
country owes so much, and who died by the hands 
of political enemies. Everything went off in the 
greatest order. The people seemed very subdued, 
and their maledictions on the murderers were loud 
and deep. At the church the responses were sung 
by the assembled clergy; the military salutes were 
fired, and the immense multitude dispersed.“ 

A Republican insurrection has broken out at 
Bamia, in the province of Grenada. The insurgents 
have already taken the field, but the movement is 
considered unimportant. 


AUSTRIA. 


Count Beust, in his reply dated the 26th ult., to 
Count Bismark’s note of the 14th of the same month, 
acknowledges the ready recognition and friendly 
spirit with which Count Bismark has alluded to the 
Treaty of Prague. Count Beust, however, deems it 
advisable not to enter into further particulars regard- 
ing the treaty, and considers that it is in the interest 
of both parties to avoid discussion in this direction. 
The Austrian Chancellor is of opinion that it is not 
desirable at the present moment to make formal in- 
terpretations and materiel legal claims the subject of 
discussion. The views of Count Beust, on the con- 
trary, incline towards regarding the union of Ger- 
many under the leadership of Prussia as an act of 
historical significance and as a fact of paramount im- 
portance. He holds that the future mutual relations 
of Austria and Germany should shape themselves 
accordingly. Taking this stand-point, Count Beust 
is already able to declare, in expectation of the further 
communications notified by the Prussian Govern- 


| ment, that among all the influential classes of Austria 
‘and Hungary a most sincere wish prevails to culti- 


vate friendly relations with the new German State- 
Federaticn. Count Beust continues thus :— 


what had been doing at the camp for the last month. | demonstrations of respect ever yet seen in Man- | 
“It would be difficult to say,“ was the answer. M. chester. 


At this moment especially, therefore, it is not without 


strongly objected to a Conference on tke Eastern 


upon democratic institutions. The King took the 


— 
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justifiable confidence that, in view of the realisation of 
such promising prospects, we look upon the opening up 
of this fruitful field, in which their existing identity of 
will and action may become for both States a pledge 


of enduring unity, and for Earope a guarantee of last- 


ing peace. 

Similar sentiments animate His Majesty the Emperor, 
by whom the exalting recollections which link bis 
dynasty during a glorious 3 of centuries with the 
history of the German people will not be remembered 
otherwise than with the warmest sympathies for that 
people’s farther national development, and with an 
earnest hope that in its new Constitutional form it may 
find real guarantees for a happy future- a future full of 
blessings not only for its own welfare, but for that of 
the Imperial State related to it by so many ties.’ 


CHINA. 


From China the mail brings news to the 29th of 
November. The Overland China Mail says, there 
have been no more active demonstrations against 
foreigners, but the anti- foreign party are strengthen- 
2 in the Government, evidently with a 
view to the future, when the result of Chung How’s 
mission to France is ascertained. Chung How had 
reached Hong Kong, and is pore | a short stay at 
Canton. Prince Kung had ref to receive the 
Hon. W. 8. Seward at Pekin. Thirty thousand 
Chinese soldiers had been massed at a place about 
twenty-four hours’ march from the Taku forts, 
which, it appears, have not been strengthened to the 
extent supposed, the rear being still left undefended 
by regular works. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Prince Charles has informed the — that he does 
not intend to withdrew from the stipulations imposed 
on Roumania by the Treaty of 1856. zi 

Greek Bricanns in Turxey.—Arvanitaki, Speno, 
Calzoy, and other chiefs, with over eighty Hellenic 
brigands, coming from Greece, were on the 3 let of 
December attacked at Ermee by the Turkish troops. 
Their losses are estimated at twenty men. he 
Turkish detachment was very inferior in number, 
and suffered heavily. The pursuit is being conducted 
vigorously, A tel from Athens states that Mr. 
Noel, the Englishman, said to be implicated in the 
massacres at Marathon, and who effected his escape 
after & warruant had been issued for his arrest, has 
since — himself a prisoner. 

Murrany Servics 1x Russ1a.—The Minizter at 


War has submitted a scheme to the Emperor, accord- | 


ing to which military service will be incumbent on 
the population for a 22 of fifteen years. Of this 
period the men will serve seven years with the 
colours. ‘Twenty-five per cent. of the class twenty- 
one years of age will be levied annually. Immunity 
by purchase is abolished. The educated classes are 
permitted to enter the army as volunteers at seven- 
teen years of age, and get the benefit of a shorter 
period of service. Those able to pasa certain oxa- 
minations will be promoted to commission. 
Hers Montzu Ann Heuer Joacuim.-—Prussia has 
ained this week one compensation for her losses. 
he is rid of her Minister of Education, Herr Miihler, 
a man entitled to the distinction of being at once the 
feeblest and the most obstinate obscurantist that ever 
lived. A fiddler has driven him from his place. Herr 
Joachim is superintendent of the Berlin Academy of 
Musio, which is one of the institutions under the 
Min of Education. A teacher in the n 
off the minister in some way, and Herr Mäbler 
ordered his dismissal. Herr Joachim thereupon re. 
signed, but the King, reviewing the affair, ordered 
him to resume his functions, made him indepen- 
dent of the Education Department. It was then 
Herr Mibler’a turn to resign, and he has not been 
reinstated, to the gratification, we imagine, of al 
Germany, which is never tired of laughing at a 


Minister whose one notion of instruction is the diffu- 


sion of a feeble kind of evangelicalism by force.— 
Spectator. i 
American Opinion oF Oanapa.—The special 
correspondent of the Daily News at New York 
writes: About Canada, the general sentiment seems 
to incline towards letting her join the United States, 
when she is satisfied, as every one believes she must 
be before long, that it is the best thing she can do. 
That the ‘Dominion’ has any future, is now con- 
ceded on all hands to be a dream, and it is becoming 
clearer and clearer every day that it will be hereafter 
useless to look for any great increase of population 
through immigration. The new-comers nearly all 
cross the line, seeing or thinking they see more 
chance of bettering their condition under the Stars 
and Stripes than under the Union Jack. The opinion 
revails therefore widely on this side of the line, that 
Canada must needs before long ask for admission to 
the Union, but some, and perhaps the Administra- 
tion among the number, deem it not injudicious to 
hasten her application by a little gentle coercion, 
such as is involved in the pushing of the fisheries 
dispute, in which the right ir, in the eyes of Ameri- 
can lawyers, unquestionably with the United States.” 


REPRESENTATION OF WeEat NorFoLk.—The local 
Liberals have made no movement in reference to the 
vacancy occasioned in the representation of West 
Norfolk, by reason of the elevation of the Hon. T. de 
Grey to the House of Lords, in consequence of the 
death of Lord Walsingham. The Conservative can- 
didate will be Mr. G. W. P. Bentinck, who will 
very probably be returned without opposition. Mr. 
Bentinck, in his address, lays stress upon what he 
calls the unjust legislation in reference to the rights 
and interests of the rural districts of Great Britain. 
He also speaks of the urgent necessity of placing our 
home defences in a more efficient state. 


Court, Official, and Personal Rews. 


— — 


The Queen and Court are expected at Windsor 
Castle about the 3rd of Wan 

The Duke of Cambridge and the Right Hon. H. A. 
Bruce visited Her Ma last week. 

ti f th roachi 1 5 the 
reparations fc app lage of the 
eaten Louise and the onan a Une. The 
Albert Memorial Chapel, at the eastern end of St. 
George’s Chapel, is being prepared for the ceremony 
by the employés of the Board of Works. The stone 
pavement will be covered by boarded flooring; and, 
with a view to affording sufficient accommodation for 
the distinguished persons who may be expected to 
attend the marriage, the exact amount of accommo- 
dation in the chapel has been ascertained by the 
Court officials, The marriage, it is expected, will 
take place early in March. : 

The Prince and Princess of Wales gave rather a 
novel entertainment at Sandringham House on 
Friday evening, viz., a ball to large number of 
tenant-furmers and their wives and daughters. The 
party numbered about 250, and the pleasures of the 
dance were enjoyed until an early hour on Saturday 
morning. A sumptuous supper was served in the 
course of the night. | 

Mr. Otway hasdeemed it necessary to inform the 
public that neither his meddling in Italian affairs nor 
ill health led to his resignation of the Under-Secre- 
taryship at the Foreign Office, He resigned because 
he did not agree with the Government on questions 
of foreign policy, as he will explain at the proper 
time and place. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Otway, in a speech to his constituents, took a warlike 
view of the Eastern question. 

Thursday the 9th of February is mentioned as the 
18 date when Parliament will meet for the 

espatch of business. The Queen, will, it is ex- 
pected, open the session. Her Majesty will proceed 
in semi-state from Buckingham Palace (as on the 
last occasion) and enter the House of Lords by the 
Peers’ Entrance, and not as formerly by, the “ Vic- 
torir Tower.“ 

The Government having decided to relinquish the 
patronage of the Oustoms and Inland Revenue—two 
of the largest departments under the Crown— some 
eight or nine thousand appointments are thereby 
thrown open to public competition. 

The total sum subscribed to the Captain Relief 
Fund, as announced by the Dockyard Committee 
yesterday, is 42,5197. 10s. 3d. 

Art states that Sir Edwin Landseer, Mr. J. H. 
Foley, R. A., and Mr. G. E. Scott, R. A., are india- 


The Rey. H. Solly has severed his connection 
with the Beehive, of which pa 
twelve months be has been joint editor. He intends 

ving imcreased attention to the Working Men's 

lub movement. 

The appointment of Mr. Monsell as Pustmaster- 
General has been confirmed, and the announcement 
appears in last night's Gazette. 

Mr. George Shaw Lefevre has accepted the Under- 
Secretaryship not for the Colonies but for the Home 
Department. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen will suc- 
ceed Mr. Monsell at the Colonial Office. It is sup- 
coe that Mr. Arthur Peel will be Secretary of the 

ard of India, and Mr. Hibbert Secretary of the 
Poor Law Board. 

The Morning Post regrets to hear rumours that 
Mr. Childer's healih has not improved, and that he 
still very weak. 8 

The London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, writes that the long-deferred consolida- 
tion of the two military departments is to take place 
without farther delay, and that the discipline, pro- 
motion, and civil service of the army, as well as the 
commissariat and the ordnance are to be placed 
under the direction of a Board Office like that of the 
Admiralty. Sir William Mansfield is being spoken 
of as likely to constitute a ‘leading member of the 
new body; and Lord Northbrook's name is also 
mentioned. 7 

The Duke of Argyll has addressed an official letter 
to Lord May» expressing the deep regret of Her 
Majesty's Government on learning the melancholy 
death of Sir Henry Durand, Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punj ib. He had, says the Indian Minister, dis- 
tinguished himself by his gallantry in the field, and 
his ability and independence of character in different, 
high, social, and political appointments. The life o 
such a man is an example to the service. 
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Wednesday, January 11th, 1871. 


THE WAR. 
THE BOMBARDMENT OF THE PARIS FORTS. 


A telegram from Versailles, dated Monday evening, 
says :—‘‘ During last night a warmer fire was kept 
up by our batteries to the south of Paris. The bar- 
racks at Montrouge continued burning until morn- 
ing. To-day, in consequence of the dense fog 
which prevailed, our fire was slower. ‘The enemy 
replied feebly, and only from certain points. Our 
loss yesterday was about twenty-five men; to-day 
it was quite inconsiderable.” 

The Daily News correspondent with the Army 
of the Crown Prince of Saxony, writing on Sunday, 
states that the batteries on the north-east and east 


per during the last 
Church: There is one question upon which I should 


—— — 
were steadily firing all that day. The belief that 
Drancy had been evacuated va the French had 
proved a delusion, the batteries there having again 
82 fire. The fire from the forts was but faint. 
e Germans were about to open fire from new bat- 
teries. There were noindications of an early sortie. Re- 
ferring to a prevailing expectation of a capitulation, 
he observes that its date depends on the bombardment ; 
and adds, “' If we are to back on the starvation 
ate I a little — of the end before the 
6 of February.“ Fort Nogent was fi on 
Saturday, though in a table’ ant — — 
manner. The correspondent returns to the opinion 
he has once before expressed, that the French have, 
in & great measure, stripped their forts of their big 


guns in order to supply their advanced batteries, 
and that this fact 4 6 Bes for the com tive 
silenve of the forts in reply to the German fire. It 
is not in the nature of things, he observes, that such 
a fire as that of the Germans could have had the 
effect of utterly silencing fortifications of such a 
Shope, 9 as the — of Nogent and Rosny, but his 
on is quite compati i 3 
ae nave IX patible with the facts as 


— — — 


. is — 8 of importance from the north 
of France ; a report comes from Cologne that 
General Mantenffel is about to resign his com- 
mand into the hands of General von Goeben, and 
take the chief command of the troops in the east of 
France. 

There was some fighting near Havre yesterday 
morning, 500 German troops having attacked the 
French ontposts. They were, however, repulsed. 
General Loysel has been appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the French army at Havre. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Echo du Parle- 
ment says it is believed that Lord Granville insti- 
gated the adjournment of the Conference, in order 
to introduce the question of peace after the capitula- 
tion of Paris. 

A Belgrade paper announces that the Servian 
Government has sent a note to Constantinople re- 


uesting Turkey to abdicate her rule over the 
— provinoes. 

MR. J. D. LEWIS, M. P., ON ENGLISH 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


On Monday evening Mr. J. D. Lewis, and Mr. Mon- 


tagu Chambers, Q.C., the members for Devonport, 
addressed a meeting of their constituents, at the 


‘Town Hall. Every part of the hall was crowded. 


Mr. J. W. . age? airman of the Liberal Com- 
mittee, presided. Mr. Lewis was the first to address 
the meeting. After referring to the more prominent 
—— of the day, he made the following remarks on the 
subject of the disestablishment of the English 


like to say a word or two, because itis one in which 
have been asked to take a part. Mr. Miall proposes to 
introduce a resolution applying to the En Church 
the legislation applied to the Irish Church the year 
before last, and he has asked me to second it. My 
reply to 8o flattering an invitation from a man 80 
distinguished as Mr. Miall, aud so well known 
for his constant advocacy of this question, 
was as follows:—That if the war were to 
continue, or if it were to stand in the way 
of any plan for army or navy organisation, 
or 1 ve oe te a — temper 4 
min ap subject calmly, 
thonght it would be better to put off 
(Hear, hear)—but that if in his wisdom he 
chose to 1g it forward, and found an eli- 
gible opportunity for doing so, I would most 
unquestionably support him. (A meen With- 
out having the slightest of ostility to the 
Church, I have been convinced for some time thut 
the State exceeds its legitimate functions when 
12 2 its patronage any e denomi- 
on of Christians, or carries ou 
T think thal 


— 


pagandism in any 
all true religion must ultimately rest on volun- 
tary efforts; and that the Church of England is 
itself a very striking instance of this truth; for of 
late years its greatest efforts have been accomplished 
by depending upon the voluntary principle, and I 
am satisfied that it would be parleeliy o in the 
face of what we see has been done by the 
Free Church of Scotland, and by the various 
Nonconformist bodies, to suppose that the Church 
Nl will ever be — — * for 2 
out its purposes. my opinion 
Church will rise all the , all the more power - 
ful, all the more respected by severing its connection 
with the State, which, under existing circumstances, 
and in our t more correct view of the proper 
functions of Government, ought no longer to be 
maintained. (Applause.) 


Mrs. Moffat, wife of the Rev. Robert Moffat, the 
well-known African missionary, died on Monday 
night of bronchitis, at the age of seventy-six. 


— 


MARK-LANE.— THIS DAY. 


The grain-trade to-day was again depressed. The busi- 
ness actually concluded was insignificant, and great difficulty 
was experienced in realising Monday's reduced quotations, 
There was a limited supply of English wheat on sale. The in - 
quiry was dull, but owing to its improved condition, prices 
were maintained, The arrivals from abroad were extensive. 
The trade was quiet, at the late reduction. Barley was in 
good supply but HMmited request, especially for malting 
qualities, at prices tending downwards, Malt ruled quiet, and 
was unchanged in value. There was a good show of oats on the 
stands. The demand, in consequence of the abundance of 
maize, was checked, at drooping currencies. 
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SUMMARY. 


THE great artillery duel in front of Paris is 
now proceeding with as much vigour as fogs 
and snowstorms will allow. Since Thursday last 
tho German batteries of the South have been 
8 away at the forts opposite to them. 

e result is not very manifest. The forts 
both south and east are to a great extent 
silent, or are only heard at intervale—the 
defenders apparently reserving their shot and 
shell, and taking refuge in their bomb-proof 
chambers. Of the terrible power, range, and 
acouracy of the Prussian guns there is no 
doubt. They have, we are told, sent a shell 
through the dome of the Invalides and into the 

ardens of the Luxemburg. But Paris is for 
the present spared, though a great part of the 
city can be reached by the hesiegers’ batteries. 

rom inside the beleaguered capital the ac- 
counts are of the usual character, excepting 
that there is very wide-spread discontent at 
General Trochu's inaction. He will apparently 
be obliged to make another great sortie, almost 
certain to fail, against his will. The 8 
are described as being ‘‘ ful! of fight,” although 
the active army is greatly discouraged. The 
break up of the severe frost, the keenest known 
in that latitude for forty years, will be a great 
relief to the Parisians whose latest suffering 
have been caused by lack of fuel. The mortality 
is increasing to a frightful extent, being fourfold 
the ordinary rate, and showing itselfchiefly amon 
the non-combatants. But since the genera 
attack on the detached forts no news has been 
received from the French capital, and we are left 
to conjecture the present feeling of the besieged 
citizens, and the extent of damage caused by 
the German artillery. It is, however, stated 


from Versailles that King William has 
abandoned his intention of signing a peace 
within the walls of Paris, or occupying the city 
with German troops, and that the protection of 
the capital will be left to the National Guard, 
the besiegers occupying only the forts. 


Elsewhere the war is being carried on with 
increasing vigour. Prince Frederick Charles 
has moved out from Orleans against the Army 
of the Loire. He has not waited for General 
Chanzy to advance once more towards Paris, 
but has sent troops in the direction of Le Mans, 
where there have been several obstinate engage- 
ments with the French advance guard. In the 
East, General Bourbaki is endeavouring to raise 
the siege of Belfort, but the Germans have been 
greatly reinforced, and will probably prevent 
their foes from making an advance much 
beyond Dijon. The plan of breaking the 
communications near Nancy, cutting off the 
German supplies, and occupying the Vosges, 
can only succeed by inflicting defeat on General 
Werder. In the North the French have 
fought with great vigour at Bapaume, but 
General Faidherbe has not driven back the 
small German force opposed to him. He 
reraains within shelter of the circle of 
northern fortresses, and is unable to make any 

rogress southward. The situation is probably 
aithfully described in a telegram from Bor- 
deaux, which says :—‘ Public opinion here is 
more inclined than ever to accept the probability 
of the fall of Paris. The bombardment is be- 
lieved to be too severe for the resistance which 
the French artillery can oppose. Popular feel- 
ing is becoming depressed; but France is deter- 
mined to continue her resistance.“ 

In a few days, notwithstanding contradictory 
statements, M. Jules Favre is expected in Lon- 
don to take part in the Conference on the 
Biack Sea question. Should Paris soon capi- 
tulate, it is expected that the representatives of 
the neutral Powers will make strenuous 
efforts to initiate serious negotiations for 
At all events, the fall of the French capital will, 
it is thought, bring about a change of German 
tactics. Their plan is described as follows: 
—‘*The main body of the besiegers, as also 
of the other German armies now in the 
field, will retire to the province of Cham- 

agne, which they will hold in pledge 


|for the war expenses, &c. Alsace and Lor- 


raine Germany considers her own, now and 
for ever. Holding the Paris forts and Cham- 
agne, the Germans will discuss terms, and 
eave France at complete liberty to reconstitute 


her Government, and to continue the war or 


not, as she pleases.” During this pause in 
active warfare—if, indeed, it should occur— 
the neutral Powers will be able to bring their 
influence to bear upon both belligerents with 
some effect. 


The sensational writers of the English press, 

who have expended so much indignant eloquence 
on the subject of Prnssian insults to England, 
must have been rather ashamed to read Count 
Bismark's conciliatory despatch relative to the 
British vessels sunk in the Seine. The Prus- 
sian Minister, without waiting for official in- 
formation, expresses his sincere regret that 
Prussian troops, in order to avert imnie- 
diate danger, were obliged to seize ships 
which belonged to Britishsubjects.” That danger 
was the ascent of a gunboat fleet. Prompt 
indemnity will be given to the owners, and if 
excesses shall have proved to have been com- 
mitted, the guilty persons will be called to 
account. It only remains to state that Count 
Bismark took action on the subject before hie 
attention was called to the matter by Mr. Odo 
Russeli at Versailles. 


Among the domestic incidents of the week 
the attempt to stir up the constituency of 
Greenwich against Mr. Gladstone, their mem- 
ber, and the result of the Meath election, are 
worthy of note. The device for arousing the 
electors of Greenwich against their dis- 
tinguished representative has failed. It seews 
to have been concocted by a Tory clique 
who specially dislike the pacific polie 
of the 4 His friends in the boroug 
are not well satisfied with the apparent neglect 
of their member, but are ready to make allow- 
ances for his peculiar position; so that even at 
a hostile meeting on Monday, no resolution 
against Mr. Gladstone could be earried.—The 
Meath election has been a great surprise. Mr. 
John Martin, the Repealer, was brought forward 
at the last moment against Mr. Plunkett, a 
respectable Liberal, who was strongly supported 
by the Cuatholic clergy. Nevertheless, a 
very Jarge majority returned Mr. . Martin. 
The result is probably owing less to 
the growth of the Federal movement or the 
popularity of Repeal than to the objection of 
the electors—one-half of whom did not vote— 
to priestly dictation, and their disapproval of 
the readiness of the Government to succumb to 


Cardinal Cullen’s influence. At present Mr. 
Martin hesitates to take his seat, but he avows 
that he is ready to become a member of a Par- 
liament held at College-green ! 


INTERVENTION. 


We regret to observe, although we certainly 
cannot affect to be surprised at, a growing in- 
clination among public men of strong democratic 
opinions, to urge upon the Government of this 
country an armed intervention in favour of 
France. A letter recently addressed by Mr. 
McCullagh Torrens, M.P. for Finsbury, the 
speech delivered by Sir C. W. Dilke to his con- 
stituents last Monday evening, and the public 
meeting appointed to be held last night in St. 
James’s Hall (in anticipation of which we are 


sorry to be obliged to write the following re-. 


marks), are evidence of a strong effort now in 
progress to stir public opinion in the metropolis 
in the direction of a warlike policy. We freely 
admit that this effort is not generated by any 
prepossession in favour of coercive intervention 
for its own sake. Probably most of those who 
have taken part in it have done so because they 
have convinced themselves that it offers the 
surest and shortest road to a permanent peacé. 
We cannot help thinking, however, that they 
have allowed their political sympathies to blind 
the eyes of their judgment, and that they have 
jumped to their conclusion without giving them- 
selves time to calculate all the possibilities 
which the adoption of it by the Government in- 
contestably involves. 3 

In the first place, is there any—we will not 
say plausible, but— satisfactory proof that we 
should do France an essential service by inter- 
vening by arms in her favour at this advanced 
stage of the struggle? What do we propose 
to obtain for her in joining her against Ger- 
many? Can we reasonably hope to abridge 
thereby the frightful conflict in which she is 
engaged? Would our interference (sup 


ing 
that it did not succeed, which it is unlikel) to 


do, in scaring Germany into an immediate with- 
drawal of unreasonable claims) soften or exas- 
perate the intense animosity with which the two 
peoples at present regard each other? Would 
the leaders of the half-million of soldiers whom 
they have conducted from the Fatherland into 
the heart of France surrender any of the advan- 
tages they have won at so terrible a cost to 
themselves, merely because we authoritatively 
call out to them, “ Hold, enough”? Does 
not the probability lie the other way? 
May it not inflame to madness passions 
already sufficiently: excited? Nay, more! 
Will it not be certain to infuse fresh hope into 
the boaom of the French nation, and tempt it 
to prolonged exertions and increased sacrifices 
to maintain the struggle, to the sure depopula- 
tion of its soil? We are not aware that France 
could gain much by the operations of our fleet, 
her own being strong enough to drive Prussian 
ships from the seas. If by unparalleled exertion 
we could land eighty thousand men on her 
cossts (which we could not) to co-operate with 
her raw or semi-disciplined levies, we are afraid 
that the principal effect of our doing so would 
be to put them into a position of great peril, 
without turning the scale of victory in favour 
of our ally. At present, it appears to us ex- 


ceedingly probable that the proposed short cut . 


to peace would, as often happens, prove to be 
by far the longest way. 

What is it, then, that the advocates of 
forcible intervention propose to doP What 
really beneficial end do 15 dee their way 
towards accomplishing? Do they think to save 
the Republic? Well, are they convinced that 
France would better like to have a Republic 
forced upon her as a result of foreign inter- 
ference, than she did to have a limited monarchy 
thrust upon her in the person of Louis the 


Eighteenth? As prospects are already, there 


would seem to be too great likelihood that the 
close of the Franco-German war may be fol- 
lowed by civil war in France, and that the 
Republic will have to sustain itself not only 
against the will of the majority of inhabitants who 
dislike it, but against the three hundred thousand 
trained soldiers, possibly with Imperialism 
in their thoughts, who will then return from 
their captivity in Germany. Is our interven- 
tion to carry France through that intestine 
struggle? Or shall we be prepared to leave 
the Republic to fight it out with Imperialism ? 
Quite independently—of the retrograde policy 
which any interference of ours in the domestic 
concerns of other nations would exhibit, does 
not experience teach us that people cannot be 
dragooned into preference even for the highest 
forms of Government?- The orn is that 
assistance lent by England to Republicanism, as 
such, on the Continent, would place it in a more 
precarious position than that which it now 
occupies. 1 | 
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Again we submit the question, what good do 
we expect to do by warlike intervention? We 
are not likely to shorten the war. We are not 
likely to establish the Republic. There is, 
however, a possibility more likely than either. 
We may bring Russia into the field on the side 
of Germany—and thenceforth might fairly 
expect to see all the Powers of Europe involved 
in one senseless and demoniacal contest the 
end of which it would be impossible to foretell, 
save thus far, that the peoples would get no 

rofit out of it, whatever dynasties might do. 

et us beware of kindling a general conflagra- 
tion in Europe. It may be kindled in spite of 
us—but at least let us not assume the responsi- 
bility by letting our impulses get the mastery 
of our reason. 

All these considerations may be urged from 
the simple ground of prudence. But there is 
another point of view from which the policy of 
forcible intervention in support of France ma 
be looked at. “We have before adverted to it 
once and again—we now merely reproduce the 
substance of the argument. No doubt our 
Government and Legislature owe to France 
the duties of good neighbourship and of inter- 
national amity. But they owe much also to 
their own subjects, and something, at any rate, 
to the well-being of humanity. Is there a 
single man amongst those who so eloquently 
plead for intervention in favour of heavily- 
punished France, that will deny, or that can con- 
ceal, the appalling moral and social consequences 
which a general European war would inflict 
upon this country. We need no military inva- 
sion to bring them to our doors. They will come 
of themselves, if we only give the reins to our 

assions, or say to our sympathy in what concerns 

rance, and heed not the obligatione which spring 
out of relationship to our own kith and kin. 
What does war mean for the vast majority of 
them? It means a permanently lower position 
for them in the scale of civilisation. It means 
slipping the cable of the last anchor by which 
Great Britain holds herself to her proper missibn 
and déstiny. It means a new lease of power 
to popular ignorance, intemperance, vice, 
and crime. It means a fearful extension of 
the plague-spot of pauperism. It means scantier 
wages, on the return of peace, less employment 
for industry, embarrassment in the counting- 
house, penury in the cottage. It means terrible 
demoralisation, and an all but universal de- 
votion to material, in preference to moral, 
interests. God, in His mercy, shield us from 
the curse. for it may come upon us, act how 
we may! But what right have the rulers 
of this country to expose the population of it to 
these evils, even if thereby they could save 
France from yielding to Germany an inch of 
her soil or a stone of her fortresses”? Justice 
is better than generosity, and that is but a 
spurious charity which overlooks its obligations 
at home. When we hear intervention abroad 
so glibly talked about, we want to know what 
is to become of the intervention which the 
miseries of our own people call for so loudly. 
We must not allow ourselves to be bullied. 
Ah! no. We must uphold the honour and 
gallantry of the country. Ah! yes. But 
might we not as well reflect that, in the main, 
it is not we that have to bear the sacrifices of a 
high-spirited policy, but it is they who, besides 
being unable to share the credit of it, are 
doomed to endure most of the irremediable 
suffering it entails. It is easy to be generous to 
France at their expense—wmight it not be nobler 
to show generosity to the British poor at our 
own expense—and think more of our responsi- 
bilities to our countrymen than we do of our 
pride of country ? 


ARMY REORGANISATION. 
EvRTBODT appears to take for granted that 


the coming Session will be devoted, in the 


main, to military matters. So, at least, we are 
told by the London daily press, which, however, 
ceased to 


it must be borne in mind, has lon 
— Aae a necessarily 2 influence over 
public opinion. No doubt, there is a fairly 


wide-spread expectation that Government will 
be compelled to take up the question of Arwy 
Reform when Parliament next assembles, and 
that very expectation, it cannot be denied, will 
ge far towards working out its own fulfilment. 
Hence, the question forces itself upon the con- 
sideration of the advanced section.of the Liberal 
party, whether it might not be their soundeat 


policy to make a virtue of ag assumed neces- | P 
22 to throw their whole force into an 
effo 


to carry out such a reorganisation of the 
military machinery of the United Kingdom, as 
will suit the purpose of the great majority of 
intelligent people, whether it be found to square 
with the wishes of the Horse Guards autho- 
rities or not. | 
In one conclusion, we imagine, all non- 
professional; and not a few professional, men 


Europe P 


are agreed—and that is, in the uselessness, for 
any desirable national object, of giving exten- 
sion to the system in its present shape. The 
most talkative members of the military service 
have done the couniry this good turn at least— 
they have proved that an expenditure of some 
14,000,000. a year upon the army has not 
secured an effective defence against possible in- 
vasion, and they have left no room for any 
other inference than that any increase of ex- 
nditure in the same direction would be but 
hrowing good money after bad. It will hardly 
escape the notice of the most decided optimist. 
that it costs the United Kingdom as much to 
maintain what would be regarded by our Con- 
tinental neighbours as a mere army corps, as it 
does the Prussians for the whole of their army ; 
and, even then, we do not get such efficiency 
for our extravagant outlay as the Germans have 
got, in spite of the severest economy. It ia 
not more money, therefore, that is really re- 
uired to make our national machinery of de- 
ence adequate to our wants. We could pro- 
bably do with much less, if the sole object of 
administrative ingenuity at the Horse Guards 
were the security of the country, instead of 
being complicated with the less legitimate 
objects which are covered by it. 
hen, again, most reasonable and disinterested 
politicians will probably agree with Lord Derby 
in laying stress upon the importance of shaping 
for ourselves a distinct notion of what it is we 
want, and of not only saying whit it is for our- 


selves, but of driving other people to say it for 


themselves. Do we desire the safety of our 
own possessions against all likelihood of assault? 


or are we going in for such European influence | 


as can only be had by successful competition 
with the great military monarchies? If we 
can content ourselves with a strictly defensive 
policy, and with keeping within a path to 
national glory that is higher and nobler than 
that of military success, there can be vo 
reasonable doubt that our end may be compassed 
—to put it moderately—without the smallest 
increase of army expenditure. If, on the other 
hand, we aspire to an aggressive policy on the 
Continent, we shall soon discover the necessity 
of withdrawing from industrial pursuits, and of 
sustaining by public money, four or five times 
the number of men that we do at present. 
There really is no safe middle course open to 
us. We must either meddle on a grand scale 
or not meddle at all. In the present state of 
Europe a little meddling is a dungerous thing. 

It has been contended, indeed, that the 
democracy called into political position by the 
Household Reform Act, will not allow the 
British Government to detach itself from Con- 
tinental politics, or to follow out the doctrine 
of non-intervention to its extreme limits—and 
some countenance has been * to the allega- 
tion by the forwardness of the Working Men's 
International Society in urging Government to 
save the further humiliation of France by de- 
claring war against Germany. But there is no 
sufficient proof that the popular leaders repre- 
sent, in this matter, the opinions, and much less 
the will, of the great bulk of those who obtain 
their livelihood by manual industry. Is there 
any candidate, be he Tory or Whig, who would 

romote his election to Parliament, by a popu- 
ar constituency, by declaring his dissatisfactien 
with a merely defensive policy for England, and 
his determination to stand up for one of mili- 
tary intervention and of British influence in 
We have seen no proof of it. We 
doubt whether we are likely to see it. At all 
events, until we do, we shall take care not to 
interpret what are called ‘‘ democratic” incli- 
nations, by the utterances of a few men who 
gained their present conspicuous positions by 
anything rather than the advocacy of an aggres- 
sive foreign policy. 

As we have said before, so we hope we may 
be pardoned for saying again—the nation has 
reached that point of bifurcation in its military 
system which will oblige it to choose the main 
object of ite policy—and to determine whether, 


in accordance with its choice, it will have an in- 


strument for purely defensive purposes, or a 
weapon for eggression beyond the limits of our 
own empire. But it should see to it that the 
two things be not mixed up in debate as if they 
were one and the same. As we have been most 
opportunely reminded by Lord Derby, we 
must know for certain what we want our army 
to do for us, before we can settle what shall be 
the general character of its reorganisation. 
erhaps, also, the earlier this is done the better 
—so that should Parliament make a mistake in 
this matter, the constituencies will be prepared 
to set it right at the next general election. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 


Amip the deep gloom that overspreads con- 
tinental affairs, there is at least one encouraging 
ray of light. Some of our alarmist writers ever 


— | 


and anon endeavour to frighten England with 
the prospect of a coalition of Russia and Prussia 
in the interests of absolutism, and for the 
mutual extension of their territories and influ- 
ence. A short time since we endeavoured 
to show that the substantial interests of New 
Germany did not lie in the direction of an 
alliance with Russia, and that when the present 
war was over the two Powers would have little 
in common. We ventured to indicate that Count 
Bismark’s proposal of a Conference on the 
Black Sea question was made with a view not 
to gratify but to restrain the Czar, and that the 
Prussian statesman was unlikely to lend him- 
self to the ambitiousachemes of Prince Gortscha- 
koff in the East. We are now told from St. 
Petersburg that “the Russian national press 
overflows with bitter animosity towards Ger- 
many, accusing her of leaning more and more 
every day to the interests of the West of 
Europe, and ready to give a violent blow 
at the policy of Russia in the Oriental, ques- 
tion.” The idea that Prussia has betrayed. 
Russia, and is playing into the hands of Eng- 
land in rospect to the Eastern question, has 
at length taken root and begun to create a want 
of confidence and lively distrust of all the 
intrigues that are being concocted at Versailles 
and Berlin.” Such is the report of the Daily 
News correspondent at St. Petersburg. This 
change in Russian feeling, and these bitter ex- 
pressions of disappointment, are to be found in 
the newspapers which had for a long time, by 
order, abstained from unfavourable criticism of 
German objects and movements during the 
earlier period of the war. They have now 
apparently full liberty of comment, and Ger- 
many is now spoken of as a Power from which 
no co-operation with the Czar is to be expected. 


Such variations in the tone of the regulated 
press of Russia would not be so worthy of no- 
tice if they were not illustrated by other 
and more significant incidents. The national 
papers not unnaturally regard the diplomatic 
‘advances of Count Bismark to the Austrian 
Government as an indication that Russia is to 
be left in the lurch. No sooner were the ar- 
rangements for uniting South with North Ger- 
many provisionally complete, than the Prussian 
Chancellor hastened to inform the Vienna 
Cabinet of the fact in a Note which expressed 
a strong desire that the new Commonwealth 
and Austria would always entertein friendly re- 
lations. This despatch appears to have created 
the most favourable impression at Vienna, and 
has been responded to by Count Beust in terms 
which are remarkable for their cordiality. The 
Austrian Minister feels ‘‘ great gratification” in 
stating ‘‘ that in all official circles of Austro-Hun- 
gary there prevails the sincerest desire to cul- 
tivate the best and most friendly relations 
with the powerful State, the foundation of 
which is about to be accomplished. This wish 
is rooted in the firm conviction that an unpre- 
judiced consideration and appreciation of mutual 
necessities will be for the advantage and profit 
of both Empires, and will unite them in peace 
and in active. co-operation in the tasks of the 
present and future. In this respect the Prus- 
sian Government has only anticipated the ex- 
pression of our own feelings in calling to mind 
our common past, and in giving utterance to the 
hope that Germany and Austro-Hungary will 
regard one another with sentiments of mutual 
goodwill, and will join hands in promoting the 
welfare and prosperity of both countries. Not 


this moment a suitable field for a realisation of . 
such promising prospects, a field in which oom - 

munity of aim and action may be for both Em- 

pires a pledge of permanent agreement, a gua- 

rantee of durable peace.” These are not expres- 

sions of mere diplomatic courtesy, but of 
national sentimeat on either side. They mean 

that the rivalries of the past are at an end. and 

that each nation can now pursue its own objects 

without feer of collision. Austria, forgetting 

the provisions of the Treaty of Prague, recog- 

nises German unity as an accomplished fact no 

longer to be gainsaid ; Prussia steps forward to 

announce that her sympathies are all in favour 

of a cordial understanding with her former 

rival, and of united action in the future. 


It is hardly necessary to point out the im- 
mense importance of the new policy shadowed 
forth in this correspondence, at a time when 
Russia has thought herself in a position to de- 
nounce with impunity the Treaties of 1856. 
The Court of Vienna is the most active and per- 
sistent opponent of the Czar’s designs upon 
Turkey, and the motives of Austria in keeping 
the Northern Colossus out of that region have 
been strengthened by her new relations with 
2 and her entire exclusion from the Ger- 
man Federation. In the East there is open and 
strong antagonism between the two Courts. Prince 


Gortechakoff has never disguised this divergence 
and has acted upon the principle that Austria 


without just confidence may we see opened at 


„to the diplomatic correspondence between the 
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whatever ambitious projeots Russia may be 
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is not to be conciliated. And now, at this critical | 
juncture, when Russia is ostentatiously tearing 
up treaties which hamper her, Prussia comes 
forward and ostentatiously seeks the friendship 
of the Power most affected by the Czar’s new 
policy. If this does not imply that Count Bis- 
mark is hostile to Russia’s Eastern policy, we 
know not what interpretation to put upon it. 
At least it seems more reasonable to form our 
conclusions from the angry comments of the 
Russian press, than to be panic-stricken with 
the terrible vision, conjured up by our alarmist 
newspapers, of an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive between Russia and Germany against the 
rest of Europe. 

This remarkable turn of events in relation to 
these three great Powers points to the folly of 
drawing hasty and desponding conclusions. It is 
now manifest that in her Eastern policy Russia will 
find in reorganised Germany not an ally but an 
antagonist. No other meaning can be attached 


Courts of Berlin and Vienna. Englishmen may 
remain at ease. They will not be called upon 
once more to enter the lists against the 
Northern Colossus, and the plea for great arma- 
ments falls to the ground. Germany and 
Austria combined will be able to kee 

Russia in check without drawing the sword, 
or marching to the Pruth, or sending ships 
of war to the Black Sea. Deplorable as 
are the events of the present war, it is at least 
satisfactory to have some assurance that 
another does not loom in the East, and that 


revolving, she will be as effectually held in 
check by victorious Germany as when France 
was able to bring all her influence to bear in 
thwarting the Czar at Constantinople. 


EVENING PARTIES. 


WuHen Mr. and Mrs. So-and-So request the plea- 
sure of Mr. and Mrs. What-d’ye-call-’em’s company 
in the evening of such and such a day, three weeks 
off—‘‘ coffee at seven, —are Mr. and Mrs. What- 
d'ye- call · em absolutely truthful, and free from all 
taint of prevarication, in replying that they will 
have great pleasure in accepting Mr. and Mrs. So- 
and-So’s kind invitation? And when the appointed 
evening comes, does Mr. What-d’ye-call-’im squeeze 
into his dress boots and picturesque shirt, and 
elaborate his little white tie in a mood invariably 
genial, expectant, happy? I pause for a reply. I 
assume that many a reply will throw a little doubt 
on the perfect bond fides of the great pleasure 
with which the invitation was accepted. Here, then, 
we discover an interesting subject of inquiry and 
analysis. From the genus Party, and the species 
Evening Party, we now select, and place in focus, 
the particular individual evening party—coffee 
at seven, —to which Mr. So-and-So had in- 
vited his friends. This was the nature of it, as 
Mr. What-d’ye-call-’im well knew before (with a sigh) 
he got into the cab, and was vilified for getting in 
go incautiously as to disarrange the fabric— 
fearfully and wonderfully made—that had entered 
before him. On coming to the house of their enter- 
tainers, they were ushered into the tea-room. Like 
every one else, they had been wise enough to havea 
substantial tea before they came; but as their great 
object in running the race of life that is 
set before them is to abide by the only 
c’rect card of the races, they solemnly take a cup 
of coffee and munch alittle biscuit. This ceremony 
accomplished, they march into the drawing-room, 
duly celebrated in advance by the proper official. 
Having entered, their eager eyes seek their hostess ; 
they and she greet one another effusively; they 
decorate their faces with their very best smiles— 
% hot-pressed with gilt edges.” Then, like lumps of 
sugar in a hot cup of tea, they melt into the as- 
sembly, and begin to assist in sweetening the 
evening. 

Now our friend braces himself up to do his duty, 
or perish in the attempt. He has to keep up a 
stream of pleasant small-talk for two hours and a 
half. In his waistcoat-pocket he has a little piece 
of paper, with suitable topics insgribed upon it. He 
selects a weapon and a fair foe: The conflict has 
begun. On every side you hear“ the shout of battle 
and the shock of arms.” There are alleviations 
provided, intervals of rest; there is a table 
on which are photographic albums, and pic- 
ture - books. The weary man _ concedes to 
the flesh the indulgence of a few minutes 
cessation. He buries himself in portraits of 
people he does not know. He is like an ox, 
gaining respite from the heat and the flies, standing 
up to the shoulders in a pond. But soon“ Duty 
calls, and he obeys.“ He shovels in the fuel of re- 
solution underneath the boiler of thought, and 


machinery of the evening party. And what is the 
product of that machinery? What is woven at those 
looms? I pause again for a reply. 

Of course the music is not forgotten. I would 
speak with all possible respect. of the cascades 
of pearls, jets of water, Old Hundredth,“ with 
allegro and vivace“ variations, that are wor- 
reted out of the much-enduring instrument ; also of 
the pathetic negotiations for the sale, purchase, re- 
pair, or gratuitous distribution of hearts in every 
stage of love’s epidemic, which are warbled forth by 
tremulous sopranos and palpitating tenors, or 
grumbled over by sulky basses. But these work no 
deliverance for our hero. He has not only to note 
the conclusion, and to say impressively, ‘‘Oh, tha-ank 
you!” but he has to keep up his talk, and smile 
with Spartan determination. 

At length supper is announced. Conscious of 
having discharged his duty, he selects a lady, and 
conducts her to the supper-room. The stress of 
warfare is over. He retires from the struggle 
with— 

A memory like a cloudless air 

A conscience like a sea at rest. 


Nobody need talk with the mouth full. The piece 
of paper with topics of conversation is obsolete. 
The clatter of knives and forks—suggestions and 
inquiries about the dietetic elegancies on the table, 
sweetly quench laborious flights of conversation. 
In the language of In Memoriam”— 


Thus two a day the Severn fills ; 
The salt sea water passes by, 
And hushe half the babblinz Wye, 
And makes a silence in the hillse— 


and shortly afterwards comes what the official is 

pleased to call Mr. What-d’ye-call’im’s carriage.“ 
He and his wife return. The constituents of the 

evening party disperse to their homes, and sleep 

the sleep of the just. Having got into this banter- 
ing vein, I find it difficult to get out of it. But I 
will try. 

How attractive our evening parties would be if 
there were provided some definite object of interest. 

Suppose, for instance, friends were invited to me et 
at 7.30, without the superstitious ceremony of tea, but 
with the promise of an exhibition of experiments of 
air orja spectroscope, or an oxyhydrogen microscope. 
Or suppose a reading of some new poem, or of a 
dramatic scene by two or three of the company. 
Anything in fact what sho id give play to the mind, 

the taste, the feelings. suppose instead of the 
slip-slop trios and glees what are suffered to affect 
us, some pains were taken beforehand to put the 
musical guests in communication with one 

another, so that the company might be cheered with 
fair, average part singing. It is a grave fact that if 
you shut thirty people up in a room together with 
nothing particular to do, and not even a chance of 
flirting in comfort, they will get—bored. Lift 
up the tone of the thing. Assume on the 

part of the guests a capacity for intelli- 
gent interest in science and literature, and 
for the recognition of well-executed music,—and 
believe that they will gratefully appreciate salvation 
from the mental quagmire of insipid and laborious 
talk into which our full-dress evening parties 
threaten to sink. 11 


A MUCH-NEEDED SOCIAL REFORM. 


Ir is an ill wind that blows nobody good. The 
cruel and merciless war now devastating the fairest 
portions of once smiling France, and inexorably 
compelling the inhabitants to endure the bitter tor- 
tures of famine and hopeless despair, may possibly 
become an indireet means of achieving in this coun- 
try a much-needed social reform, the importance 
and necessity of which has too frequently been over- 
looked. We refer to the deficient knowledge of 
cheap and simple cookery so common in English 
households. We alluded to the subject last week, 
but the manner in which it has been taken up by 
the newspapers, and the large amount of corre- 
spondence and controversy to which the well-written 
and suggestive letters of ‘‘A French Lady” have 
given rise, show that the matter is one in which 
the English public take a ing interest than for- 
merly. No contrast can be greater than that 
afforded by the domestic economy of ordi- 
nary French and English households, espe- 
cially among the industrial classes. The best 
paid artisan often finds himself compelled to live 
upon fare from which a French workman would 
) shrink, and yet which has cost more than the latter 
would dream of paying. To pare a few potatoes, 
place them in a tin or earthenware dish, crown them 
with a joint of meat, and then send the whole to be 
cooked in a baker’s oven, frequently forms the 
highest achievement of which an English housewife 
is capable, even among the shopkeeping classes. 
When it is remembered that food forms the prin- 
cipal item of expense in a family, the importance of 
reducing it as largely as possible becomes evident. 


generates the steam of talk, which whisks round the 


— 
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plentifal, savoury, and tempting meal at one-half the 
cost which would be incurred by the inexperienced 
English housekeeper. In some parts of Lon- 
don, the French refugees, although very poor, 
and almost destitute of proper cooking uten- 
sils, frequently may be found partaking of 
fare which would be relished even in a Pall Mall 
club house. Our neighbours have learnt what we, 
as a people, have not; the art of utilising to the 
utmost every substance used for food purposes. If 
we go into the neighbourhood of Soho during the 
earlier part of the day, we shall meet with tidy little 
Frenchwomen laden with baskets filled with vege- 
tables of every description. They are great customers 
of the greengrocer, but the butcher complains that 
they expend less in meat than do his English 
patrons. They are always for the cheaper portions 
of the animal, stich as the neck or shoulders, which 
can be converted into soups, broths, or gravies. 
For chops and steaks they evidently have little in- 
clination. Such articles are regarded as expensive 
luxuries, to be indulged in only by those who can 
afford them. Again, in the English kitchen a large 
fire is eften necessary for preparing the family 
meal, but in France coal is scarce and 
wood is dear, and so it comes that the 


invention, acquires the art of preparing a hot dinner 
with a quantity of fuel not much more than that 
required to light an ordinary kitchen grate. Thus 
it is that the French, as a people, are better and 
more cheaply fed than their English neighbours. 
Thus also it is that the Parisians have been 
enabled to hold out so long against the forces 
besieging their city. The stores of provisions and 
fuel amassed within the French capital have been 
made to go considerably further than would have 
been possible with us. An English city, so far as 
the question of food was concerned, would have had 
to give in long previously. An English correspondent, 
who has conversed with some of the French pri- 
soners recently captured before Paris, thinks there 
is more real starvation and misery in London than 
in the beleaguered capital. In Australia, the Chinese 
are said to thrive where Europeans would starve. They 
have made gardens where their colonial neighbours 
declared it impossible to reclaim the desert soil. And 
so with the French. They can live and fare well on re- 
sources which would drive most English people to 
desperation. How is this? Can it be that with all 
our vaunted fondness of home, we have lost sight of 
some of the arts which render home attractive? It 
looks very much like it. Yet it was not always so. 
There was a time when the English housewife was 
regarded as a model in her management of domestic 
affairs. Whence the change? Can it be that with 
the increase of national wealth we are beginning to 
cultivate the brilliant and showy rather than the 
useful and substantial? If so, it will prove a sad 
mistake. Across the Atlantic they are far wiser. 


At Saratoga, fashion may reign supreme, but 


in the majority of American homes the 
love of domestic comfort exercises a more 
potent sway. This is shown by several cha- 
racteristic features of the leading agricultural 
gatherings in the various States. For instance, 
prizes are sometimes awarded to the female most 
proficient in the art of making pies. Home-made 
jams, honey, wine, beer, bread, and pickles, fre- 
quently form portions of the prize programmes, 
Nor is there any lack of competitors; for in 
America the females are generally as ready and 
quick-witted as the men, and a woman who was not 
thoroughly versed in the economies of domestic life 
would have but a very poor chance of getting on. 
This ought to furnish a lesson to parents. We often 
hear of the difficulties of obtaining suitable hus- 
bands for one’s daughters. May not the real diffi- 
culty lie in the opposite direction? A pretty 
girl who can simper, play at croquet, or sing 
Claribel’s last new ballad, may be a charming crea- 
ture to flirt with in the drawing-room ; but, unless 
she knew something of the mysteries of the kitchen 
and the art of household management, an 
eligible suitor, unless very infatuated, would pro- 
bably think twice before making a declaration. On 


the other hand, females who are known to be good, 


household managers are seldom allowed to remain 
long in a state of single-blessedness. It is asserted 
that the girls trained in Raine’s Asylum, a metro- 
politan institution in which young women are 
taught domestic labour as well as intellectual 
accomplishments, speedily find good husbands, even 
if they fail in winning the marriage portion of 1001. 
bequeathed them by the eccentric founder of tha 
charity. In truth, we require more home educa- 
tion. In 22 our daughters to boarding- 
schools, we not only removing them from the 


A French or German housewife will often prepare a 


| wholesome influence of parental control, but also 
assisting in preventing their future usefulness. A 


French woman, necessity being the mother of 
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change in this respect must sooner or later waited 
place. Why should not some of our boarding- 
school proprietors anticipate the coming revolution, 
and by announcing their willingness to afford in- 
struction in the domestic arts, as well as matters 
intellectual, render both themselves and those under 
their charge gainers by the altered condition of 
affairs? In olden times the women who could 
converse in Greek or Latin did not think it be- 
neath their dignity to assist in making a pie ora 
pudding. Why should it be otherwise in the reign 
of Victoria ? 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Tue frequency with which railway accidents have 
occurred of late, naturally leads many persons to 
entertain the idea that railway-travelling is fast be- 
coming unsafe, if not highly dangerous. They hear 


of a railway catastrophe, of some six or seven 


persons killed and some twenty or thirty more or 
less injured, and they at once unreflectingly jump 
to the conclusion we are paying too heavy a price 
for the advantage of steam locomotion, that the old 
system of stage-coach travelling was infinitely 
safer, not to say more pleasant. Yet if we compare 
the number of railway accidents, fatal and otherwise, 
with the number of railway passengers, during any 
certain period, say twelve months, and, in turn, 
contrast these with like statistics of stage-coach 
travelling during a corresponding interval of time, 
the latter mode of conveyance will appear at least 
fifty times more dangerous than the former. 
After making allowance for all casualties, 
the railways form the safest means of travelling yet 
devised. For ove person who meets with an accident, 
there are hundreds, we might say thousands, who 
have for years regularly used the railway as a means 
of conveyance without experiencing the least thought 
of danger. Of course, we do not speak in excuse or 
justification of the numerous casualties which have 
occurred during the last few weeks; we merely 
point out that the occurrence of these does not tend 
to prove that railway travelling has become more 
unsafe than the old stage-coach system, or that we 
should learn to regard the railway as a dangerous 
luxury. At the same time we fully admit that 
several of the recent accidents were of a preventible 
character, and should never have occurred. But let 
us not be hasty in our censure of railway officials, 
or too readily assume that they have no regard for 
the safety or convenience of the public. Their work 
is one of greater difficulty than most people imagine. 
They have to work out the problem of satisfactorily 
accommodating two kinds of traffic—goods and pas- 
sengers—on lines, scarcely sufficient for one. If 
they gave predominance to the interests of pas- 
senger traffic, then the transport of goods is 
impeded, and a loud outcry arises in the commer- 
cial world. If the goods traffic be attended to first, 
then we have the newspapers teeming with com- 
plaints from irate passengers. Had the present 
enormous development of our railway system been 
foreseen a few years ago, it is probable that before 
granting powers to any company desirous of con- 
structing a railway, the Government would have 
insisted upon double lines being laid down, one for 
the use of passengers solely, the other for goods 
traffic. The Midland Railway have just adopted this 
principle on their metropolitan extension. From 
Hendon to St. Pancras the line is double, and from 
Hendon to Bedford the various bridges, stations, and 
platforms have been erected in anticipation of the 
future widening of the line between ‘those points. 
Had our railway been constructed on the principle 
of separate lines for passenger and goods traffic, the 
more serious and destructive class of accidents, 
such as that at Abergele, would have been impos- 
sible. On the Midland line, between Hendon and 
St. Pancras, the two descriptions of traffic run 
wholly independent of each other, except through 
one or two of the tunnels, the length and cost of 
which prevented their being constructed sufficiently 
wide to accommodate two sets of rails. The result, 
on such lines as the Great Northern, North Western, 
and others of a similar class, of having to work the 
railway without intermission during the whole 
twenty-four hours, the daytime for passenger 
traffic, and the night-time for goods traffic, is to 
largely increase the: hours of labour on the part of 
signalmen, goods porters, and other railway servants, 
and thus, by rendering their continued vigilance 
and activity impossible, rendering more probable 
the chances of accidents. Signalmen have been 
known to remain in their boxes for periods of from 
twelve to eighteen hours. The danger of this is but 
too easily understood when we remember that a 
wrong signal may occasion enormous destruction of 
life and property, especially at night, when the 
express trains are dashing on amid the crowds of 


goods trains shrinking back on the shunt lines at 
their approach. But, it may be asked, if double 
lines would render railway-travelling more secure, 
why not construct them? This, however, is a 
question not easily answered. Too much has 
already been spent on our railways. In the game 
of speculation, the question of utility has been lost 
sight of. Not a few of the lines have been mere 
contractors’ jobs, got up for the purpose of extracting 
as much money as possible from the pockets of 


shareholders. For years we shall have to pay 
the penalty of this, in the shape of the appalling 
collisions and other forms of railway accident which 


go frequently sicken the public mind. The sums 


already wasted on such lines as the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover, and the Great Eastern, were more 
than sufficient to have enabled them to be con- 
structed on the double-line principle in its most 
complete form. Now it is too late [to attempt a 
rectification of the mistake. A further expenditure 
of capital would reduce too closely the prospects of 
future dividends, to suit the interests of capitalists. 
Consequently, the work of reconstructing our rail- 
ways will probably be deferred until the next gene- 
ration, unless, indeed, the Government took charge 
of the various lines, in which case it would find it- 
self burdened with a task for which it was not pre- 
ared. As it is, we must do the best we can. 
en the tree has grown crooked, it is of no use 


complaining that we did not assist it to grow 
straight. 


THE PREVENTION OF WAR. 
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In one of tho charming articles, entitled, The 
War and General Culture,“ which Mr. Arthur 
Helps is now contributing to tho Contemporary 
Review, some of the best menns of preventing war 
are enumerated. The subject is frequently alluded 
to by the “ Friends in Council,“ and the accom- 
plished essayist tells us there is none to which he has 
given so much thought in the course of his life as 
that of war and the prevention of war, and the result 
of long 1 has only been increased perplexity. 
He very justly says it is the business of the clergy to 
put down fulse ideas of military glory, only somehow 
or other they do not seem to do it. Mr. Helps 
points out in the article in the last number of the 
Contemporary that all endeavours to prevent war, 
whether relating to primary or secondary causes, 
depend upon increased culture of the minds of men. 


is singu "a to the present crisis, with 
the whole atmosphere lurid with the flames of war 
abroad and rumours of war at home :— 


1. This great argument must be insisted upon, 
namely, that the results of war are never, or at least 
— ever, what the promoters of war intend or hope 

or. 

It assumes as a fact that which is well kaown to his- 
torians: I doubt, however, whether any bistorian has 
adequately exemplified it by the innumerable examples 
that might be given. And, comparatively speaking, it 
is of little use that historians alone should be cognisant 
of this fact. It should be well known to the million ; 
and, among the million, to the many statesmen who 
often act as if they were entirely ignorant of the fact. 

2. It should be one of the great efforts of the world 
to settle, in times of peace, those unsettled questions of 
diplomacy which are nearly sure, at some time or other, 
to lead to war. 

I should not wonder if some future historian were to 
prove that the Schleswig-Holstein question was the 
cause of the whole of the present tarmoil and misery. 

It is a witty saying, attributed to Lord Palmerston 
that there was only one man in Europe who uuderstood 
the Schleswig -Holstein question; and that he did not 
understand it. Now, what is the use of diplomacy, if 
it cannot settle these questions ? 

8. The craving for increased territory should be 
restrained. : 

If there is any signal benefit for mankind which can 
be effected by increased culture, it is this:—That the 
wild desire which exists in some nations for increase of 
territory may be checked by the thinkers of the nation. 
Can it be said of any ruler, or set of rulers, in any 
country we know of, that they succeed in governing well 
the people of their own country? And why they should 
wish for any more people to govern, surpasses my 
comprehension. 

At present, we are the only nation that has even a 
dim garage of the wisdom of this self-restraint. 

4. The ways of peace should be made interesting. 

This seems very vague; bat I contend that the 
project has a great deal in it. Oue of the main reasons 
why we . le are averse from war is, that 
civil life is exceedingly interesting to us, and that all 
our people partake of it. For example, the man who 
is devoted to education, or to sanitary reform, or who 
is anz ious to increase the political force of a0 
particular class in the State, has enough upon his min 
to occupy all bis energies. War is a horrid nuisance to 
him, and aterrible interference with the mode of action 
he loves best. 

5. Reward and honour civilians. 

This again may seem to have but little to do with the 
main subject. It has, though{ It would be a most 
prudent thing, with a view to checking warlike im- 
pulses, to ye rewards and honours for the great actions 
in civil life. At present, I suppose you will all admit 
that rewards for civil service aré very rare, aud rarely 
made with judgment. 

6. In the affairs of other nations, intervene very early, 
or not at all. . | 

I suppose you will all agree to this. There is an 
immense deal to be dane by early intervention; and, if 
you ever mean to tuke any part in what may séem to be 
an affair concerning other nations only, but which, in 
reality, is almost always your own affair as well as theirs 
— especially if they are neighbouring nations you must 


intervene early. At its outset, the greatest rivers can 
be easily bridged over; but never so easily aft | 


~ a 


. 


\ LORD DERBY ON NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


Lord Derby, addressing the members of the Prestor 
Artillery Corps (to whom the Countess had previously 
presented prizes), on Saturday evening, remarked 
that all popular movements in a free country have a 
tendency to pass through various stages, in no one 
of which do they receive exactly a strict measure of 


And he proceeds to discuss this in a passage which | 


justice. First, they are pooh-poohed; then, when 
| they are taken up enthusiastically by a large number 
of people, a great deal more is expected of them than 
in the\ nature of things can be realised. Lastly, 
these expectations being in a certain measure disap- 
pointed, there is a reaction of feeling, and the real 
good they have done, and are doing, is scarcely rated 
at its true value. Now,“ his lordship continued, 
“the volunteer movement has not been altogether 
exempt from the operation of that general law. It 
has not had, indeed, much neglect to complain of, or 
much opposition to encounter. When it hit exactly 
the popular feeling of the moment—and its success 
was greater and more rapid than any one could have 
forescen—even the most reasonable and moderate 
criticism of the volunteer organisation was resented 
as unpatriotic. \We can remember when an officer 
of high rank in the regular army was denounced in 
the most violent terms for expressing in rather im- 
ef- plain language his doubts as to the effi- 
ciency of the volunteer foro. And now I am ufraid 
the cold fit has succeeded to the hot fit. There is a 
tendency rather to pick holes than to oppose it; and, 
instead of admiring tho zeal and public spirit which 
lead 150,000 men to give up to unpaid national duty 
a great part of that leisure of which many of them 
have not too much, public opinion is quick and ready 
to note and to enlarge upon those deficiencies, the 
existence of which, to some extent, is not to be 
| denied, but which are more or less inseparable from 
the constitution of a volunteer force, Well, the 
moral I draw from thut is,—Don’t set too much 
value on the casual criticism of the moment, whether 
it chance to be favourable or unfavourable.“ Lord 
Derby went on to remark’that we are going to have 
a very military session. He would not say a warlike 
one, because he believed the outcry for war was con- 
fined to an exceedingly small section of the public. 
With regard to the volunteers, he was quite sure that 
whatever may be required of them in the way of 
stricter discipline and increased efficiency, that 
demand on their time and energy they — meet 
with hearty goodwill; but he hoped that the volun- 
teers would be allowed to remain as they are in two 
respects: first, in regard to the absence of any com- 
pulsion, direct or indirect, to enter their ranke; and 
next, as to the practically gratuitous character of the 
service which they givé. Asto the general subject 
of military defence, the noble earl said:—‘ All I 
hope is—and it seems a modest expectation—that 
before we, the Legislature, go into that discussion, 
our masters, the public, may know their own mind. 
A distinguished friend of mine said, in the House of 
Commons, 4 25 ago, that armaments depend upon 
policy ; and I will venture to expand his words, and 
to add that, before you can reasonably make up your 
minds as to what sort of navy and army you are to 
have, you must first have formed some definite idea 
as to what you wish or expect them to do. I am 
not going into any disputed question; I may have 
my own ideas on that matter, but this is not the 
place to enforve them. What I do urge upon you 
and upon the public is that we should know clearly 
what we are about. Everybody is agreed that national 
defence ought to be made thoroughly effective. There 
is no question about that; but if we mean only de- 
fence, let us say so, and stick to that; if we mean 
something more, as some of us do, let those who do 
so acknowledge the fact to themselves and to all 
whom it may concern. The one sure way of coming 
to grief is not to be agreed or certain as to what wo 
mean, but to be looking one way and pulling an- 
other. One thing more, and I think it is an obser- 
vation that will not hurt anybody's sensibilities. We 
are going, no doubt, into an increased expenditure ; 
the public expecta it and wishes it, including, to the 
credit of their patriotism, that part of the public 
which pays income-tax, and on which of course the 
tax will fall; but let us recollect that though in this 
country, with its highly-paid labour, we cannot have 
efficiency without expense, still the converse of that 
rule dees not hold good, and, as our unfortunate 
French friends have seen during the last six montha, 
it is possible to have a t deul of oxpense with 
very little 1 he noble earl concluded by 
suggesting the following scheme for increasing the 
reserve forces: Assess every district in the country 
—tuke it by parishes if you please—calling on each, 
according to its means, to contribute so many men to 
the militia or volunteers, or, in each default of making 
up the number, to poy a certain sum in money for 
each man deficient. In that way you avoid the bard- 
ship of driving any individual to the ranks, while 
you put upon every local community a strong pres- 
sure to encourage recruiting for the defensive service 
of the country. Probably, any man willing to serve 
would have a purse made up for him by his neigh- 
bours. I don’t throw out that hint as supposing it 
to be better than 500 other similar schemes that 
might be devised, but it strikes.me that, by adopting 
some such principle, you might over a difficulty 
which will be more and more felt the more this sub- 
ject is considered with a view to action.” 


The Standard has information that the Govern. 
ment has determined to increase the establishments 
of all branches of the military service to the extent 
of 20,000 men, in the following proportions :—Roy al 
Horse i , 187; Cavalry, 1,831; Royal Artil- 
lery, 4,467; Royal Engineers, 294; Foot Guards, 
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700 eur of the Line, 11,398; Army Service 
rps, 470. ; 

A battery of Royal Artillery has left Woolwich 
for Tilbury Fort, opposite Gravesend, where it will 
be employed in mounting and manning heavy guns 
for the defence of the Thames from all the forts in 
the vicinit , which are intended to act in co-opera- 
tion with Tilbury in preventing hostile vessels from 
ascending the river. All the old artillery has been 
removed, and has been replaced by guns of later 
construction and more powerful calibre. A battery 
of artillery has been stationed at Tilbury for ten 

ears. : 

0 Great activity is now displayed in the Royal Gun 
Factories, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, the day bands 
working overtime till nine o'clock p.m., when they 
are relieved by the night workmen, who are in their 
turn likewise relieved. ‘The manufacture of the new- 
pattern steel-lined field piece is being pushed on, in 
addition to the conversioa of old smoothbore guns 
into rifled ordnance, on Major Palliser’s system. The 
new steel-lined 9 and 12-pounder guns are about to 
supersede both the bronze muzzle-loading and the 
Armstrong breecli-loading field guns, at present used 
by the Royal Horse Artillery in England. The 
reserve batteries of artillery are for the present to be 
armed with the 9 and 12 pounder Armstrong breech- 
loaders. 

Admiral Sartorius, writing on the subject of Na- 
tional Defences, says that most of the schemes which 
come before the public are purely military,“ and 
seem to ignore the value of our insular position. The 
Admiral thinks that no combination of enemies could 
overcome the overwhelming superiority of the de- 
fence over the attack by sea. Besides tho advan- 
tages of an insular position, may be mentioned the 
use of our magnificent fleet of commercial steamers, 
the great improvement in the torpedo class, and the 
great and rapid improvement of artillery. Our coasts 
can be rendered imp:egnable by the extension of the 
militia law, and the subjection of our volunteers to 
some military control, and our fleets, excepting those 
vessels built expressly for coast defences, combined 
with all disposable troops,.would be ready for an 
emergencies which might arise at home or abroad. 
A battery of artillery is now employed in mounting 
heavy guns at Tilbury Fort. 


—- 


THE EDUCATION AOT. 


At the third meeting, on Thursday, of the Metro- 
politan School Board, all the members were present 
— Viscount Sandon, M. P., Mr. A. Langdale, 
and Mr. E. J. Hutchins. The first three-quarters of 
an hour were devoted to a discussion as to the 
correctness of the minutes, and whether they were in 
accordance with the Act of Parliament. It was 
ultimately resolved to confirm the minutes as they 
stood, and to get the opinion of counsel as to what 
the Board was bound to do with regard to the keep- 
ing of a regular record of its proceedings. The 
Chairman stated that Mr. Crawford, M.P., governor 
of the Bank of England, had informed him that the 
Bank of England was ready to act in the capacity of 
banker to the Board, and it was resolved that an 
official communication should be sent to the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England, requesting 
them to act as the bankera of the Board, and 
informing that Lord Lord Lawrence (the chairman), 
Mr. Reed, M.P. (the vice-chairman), and Mr. 
Alderman Cotton had been selected as the persons in 
whose names the School Board account should be 
opened, Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., moved the 
appointment of a committee to ascertain the educa- 
tional wants of the metropolis, and what should be 
done to supply those wants, and to report to the 
Board. Canon Cromwell thought it would be better 
to leave the investigation of these matters to the 
persons best acquainted with the existing educational 
resources of the various districts of the metropolis, 
and moved an amendment to tho effect that the 
investigation and report should be referred to local 
bodies made up of some of the members of the Board 
for each district, and of the members of the local 
vestries. A discussion took place, and a division 
was taken on the amendment, when it appeared that 
there were eleven for and thirty-five against it. 
Mies Davies proposed an amendment so similar in 
effect to Mr. Morley’s resolution, that, on it being 
explained to her that this was the case, she withdrew 
it, and the original motion was carried unanimously. 
The following members were then appointed the 
committee, five to be the quorum—Rev. W. Rogers, 
Canon Cromwell, Miss Davies, Dr. Angus, Mr. 
Langdale, Dr. Barry, Dr. Rigs, Mr. Torrens, M. P., 

Sandon, Mr. Stiff, Mr. Morley, and the chair- 


man and vice-chairman. Professor Huxley moved 


the a of a committee to consider the 
kind of instruction to be given in the public element - 
ary schools. He thought there was hardly any 
work more important than that which would devolve 
upon this committee. It would have to consider the 
various systems of education now in operation, 
including the half-time system. It would have to 


make itself acquainted with the system now in force 
in the primary schools in Germany. He would like 


to see the teaching of elementary science introduced 
into our schools. It would take six or eight months 
to prepare the necessary report, and it was therefore 
d le that the committee should be appointed at 
once and begin their work. Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
moved, as an amendment, that a committee of the 
whole Board should sit to consider the question of 
the education to be given in the elementary schools 
in the metropolitan district. He considered it very 
undesirable to delegate such ey powers toa 
small committee who would work, as it were, out of 


sight, without the press to report their proceedings, 
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and without the advantage of the public eye to 
watch them. Professor Huxley’s motion was 
carried by twenty-four to twenty-one. A committee 
was appointed to select offices for the staff, and the 
Board adjourned. a 


THE PROVINCES. 


Orders have been issued from the Education 
Department, for the election of a school board in 
each of the following boroughs, besides the district 
of the local board of Oxford: —Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Barnsley, Bath, Batley, Bodmin, Brecon, Carlisle, 
Chesterfield, Dartmouth, Devonport, Exeter, Hud- 
dersfield, Ipswich, Kingston-upon-Hull, Newark, 
Newcastlo-on-Tyne, Newport (Monmcuthshire), 
Plymouth, Pwllheli, Scarborough, South Shields, 
Totnes, Wakefield, Walsall, Worcester. 

West Ham.—This immense parish, three and a 
half miles across, and with 65,000 inhabitants, has 
been convulsed with an agitation for and against a 
School Board. The spirit of the advocates of truly 
national education was roused by tho discovery that 
the clergy had silently applied for grants for deno- 
minational schools to meet the whole of the deficiency 
in accommodation, and this far in excess of the num- 
ber of Episcopalian children in the parish. After 
using every endeavour to induce the withdrawal of 
these applications, the nationalists—consisting mainly 
of Dissenters and artisans—petitioned against them, 
and commenced an agitation which ended in a vestry 
meeting, at which ten to one voted in favour of ap- 

lication being made for leave to elect a School 

ard. A poll was nevertheless demanded by a 
cantankerous ratepayer, and it resulted in a victory 
over the clergy by a majority of more than two to 
one. The voting took place on the ordinary parish 
system of plural votes, and nearly all the“ six votes 
went against the board, making the victory more 
complete. But it is provided in the Education 
Act that applications for leave to elect a 
School Board shail be subject to such regulations 
as the Committee of Council may issue from time to 
time. The Act was passed in August, and as at the end 
of December no regulations had appeared, nothing 
was thought of this. Two days after the close of the 
poll, however, appeared a set of regulations. In evory 
respect they are in favour of the unsectarians. They 
allow each man to have only one vote, and they per- 
mit the poll to be held in several places, which could 
not be under pom | law. Notwithstanding that 
the fault seems so clearly owing to the tardiness of 
the Government in issuing the regulations, they re- 
fuse to ise the West Ham application, and the 
process have to be gone through in. It is 
pretty certain that the good sense of the Church 
party will allow this to be merely pro forma, so that 
the parish may be saved another agitation in addi- 
tion to the coming election of members for tle board. 
The whole contest has given a powerful impetus to 
Liberationist principles in the district. Once in such 
a fray, it ie surprising hew soon all the differences 
are seen to have their root in the endowment and 
establishment of a sect. 

OtpHam.—A school board fur Oldbam has been 
elected without a contest. Of the thirteen members 
six have been chosen by the unsectarian party, six 
by the Church or denominational party, and one by 
the Roman Catholics. Two of the members have 
been put in to represent the working-class interest. 

CA ru BU RT. What promised to be a most severe 
struggle between Church and Dissent for the election 
of a school board for Canterbury has almost at the 
last hour been avoided by a compromise, according 
to the terms of which the Church party have a clear 
majority of one. The Dissenters are represented by 
two Baptiste (one the working men’s ag A 
one Wesleyan, and.one member of the Jewis 
persuasion. 

BLackBURN.—T wenty-six candidates were origi- 
nally nominated for the Blackburn School Board, 
but as these have now been reduced to thirteen, the 
requisite number, there will be no contest. The 
board consists of six Conservatives and Churchmen, 
two Roman Catholics (clergymen) and five un- 
sectarians, including holders of various religious 
beliefs. 

HARTLRTOOI.— Here also an amicable arrangement 
has been effected. The board consists of two 
Ohurchmen (including the rector), one Catholic, two 
Nonconformists, and two [Independent members. 

LuicesterR.—The election of a school board of 
thirteen members takes place to-day. The candi- 
dates consist of eight Churchmen, two working men, 
one Quaker, three Independents, two Wesleyans, one 
Primitive Methodist, one Roman Catholic, and five 
Baptists. The burgess roll contains. about 15,000 


voters. A 


HALTrAX.— At the eleventh hour a conpromise has 
been agreed to in this borough. The members will 
consist of four Churchmen, five Leaguers, one Wes- 
leyan, and one Oatholic. The board consists of 
eleven members. a 


THE IRISH EDUCATION ACT. 


A „Committee of Catholics’ havo prepared a 
series of essays in which they point out the duty de- 
volving upon Irish Catholics in view of the approach- 
ing legislation on the education question. The 
members of this committee, in their first contribution 
addressed to an Irish contemporary, consider the 
question.of primary education less urgent at the pre- 
sent moment in consequence of the Royal Commis- 
sion on th® subject having gone a good way in sup- 
port of Catholic claims in their report. What they 
propose to impress upon those most interested in the 
matter is that, like the questions of the Church and 


the land, that of higher education has been long 


enough under discussion to be ripe re 
settlement in Ireland. The Catholics are bound, they 
assert, to show in practice and in words that the 
basis of an education system must guarantee their 
right to have intermediate education provided free 
from danger to their faith, and under which the 
mind of the Catholic youth may be able to develop 
itself after its own intellectual type. : 

The Dublin Evening Post appears apprehensive 
that the difficult and delicate question of educa- 
tion in Ireland may be evaded in the coming session 
of Parliament, on the plea that the Legislature has 
devoted two sessions to Irish questions of great diffi- 
culty and importance, and may therefore well be 
allowed a session’s respite before grappling with a 
third. The Post, however, thinks that a dilatory 
policy would not be wise, and that the difficulties 
would not diminish with the lapse of time. No 
obscurity, it says, exists as to what the Catholica of 
Ireland desire on this subject. They insist that 
they shall have the advantage of a system of 
University education which shall be in as easv con- 
formity with the dictates of the Catholic conscience as 
other systems are with the dictates of Protestant con- 
science.” This, being interpreted, means that if 
Irish Protestants declare that they are content with 
a united unsectarian system of education, in which 
all creeds shall have equal access, and in connection 
with which they shall enjoy equal rights and privi- 


whatever system they may elect to be content with, 
even if the claim should involve the granting to them 
of exceptional rights and privileges not asked for 
and not enjoyed ‘by Protestants, “ but which,’’ add 
the Roman Catholies, we have no objection that 
Protestants should possess if they desire.“ ’ 


The London correspondent of the Birmingham 
Post writes :— 


The fatality which has hitherto marked the recent 

inisterial arrangements promises to preside over their 
completion. Mr. Baxter, as a member of a large 
Dundee mercantile firm, would have been, as Postmaster- 
General, the right man in the right place. It was, 
therefore, necessary to find a round peg to fill the square 
hole, aud this has been done, by the selection of Mr. 
Monsell to presidé over our postal and telegraphic com- 
manication. He has represented Limerick county since 
1847, aud, like most other Roman Catholic converts 
from Protestantism, he is more ultramontane in his 
Romanism than the 8 of his intelligent 
brethren. Mr. Monsell has no acquaintance with trade 
or the wants of the mercantile community; and hig 
fervid and impulsive oratory will be little appreciated 
either at St. Martin’s-le-Grand or at St. Stephen’s in 
matters of Post Office administration. The choice of 
Mr. Monsell can only be explained by the Irish éduca- 
tion policy attributed to the Government, which has 
rendered the Premier unable or unwilling in strengthen- 
ing bis Ministry to turn to Scotland for aid. Ireland 
and the Roman Catholics in that country, according to 
all accounts, are to be pacified Ly the sacrifice of mixed 
education, which not only all 1 politicians, but 
even all moderate Irishmen, have hitherto combined to 
defend against the two extremes of the Orange and 
Riband factions, Henoe the promotion of an Irish per- 
vert, who, personally amiable, is known in the House 
of Commons for little beyond his zeal for the Papacy, 
and his submission to the Romish hierarchy in * 


Tae Fortucommne Report or THE ROTAL Sant- 
TARY CoMMISSION.—We believe that the main object 
of the report of the Royal Sanitary Commission 
will be to simplify and consolidate the local goverh- 
ment of the country. With this view it is under dis- 
cussion to propose to treat the local government of 
the country as one 2 of which the poor law 
is only a part, and that there should be one chief 
minister over the whole, and that he should have 
an under secretary for each sub-department; but 
that he should, as far as possible, employ the same 
officers to carry out the whole laws. The board of 
guardians, changing its designation to that of board 
of local government, and incorporating by amalga- 
mation the existing local boards under local govern- 
ment acts, more than 700 in number, would be the 
local authority in rcral districts on all subjects 
which come under the looal government aots (sich 
as water supply, the overcrowding of houses, in- 
spection of diseased meat, as well as purely medical 
hygiene), and the medical officers and others 
would be employed, as has been suggested by the 
British Medical Association, both for sanitary and 
poor law administration. The inspectors of the cen- 
tral department, with whom the existing inspectors 
belonging to four or five different central departments 
would be organised for co-operative duty. The me- 
dical officers of health would inspect the adminis- 
tration of the whole law. The distriot union me- 
dical officers (3,435 in number) could act also as 
local sanitary officers of differing grades; rural re- 
lioving officers would also receive duties and salsries 
as inspectors of nuisances; the number of central 
inspectors would be increased, and their areas re- 
duced. The Poor-Law department would thus be- 


public health and relief; and the medical officer of 
the Privy Council would be transferred, and would 
act as principal medical officer of the new depart- 
ment, Being placed thus in direct relation with 
the existing staff of 3,000 to 4,000 medical officers 
above referred to, he woul I, it is urged, be in a posi- 


valuable scientific advice and direction on preven- 
tive measures through this carefally and widely 
localised body of skilled officers, with great benefit 
to the public bealth, and of course much more effec- 
tively than can now be done by the Privy Council 


under the Diseases Prevention Act.—British Me- 
dical Journal. | 


leges, the Roman Catholics are entitled to claim . 


come a constituent part of a new department of, 


tion to receive early information from, and diffuse 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL TRUTH.* 


Nothing can possibly be of more importance 
at the present time than an advance on firgt 
principles. In the midst of the excitement 
caused by demands for practical and immediate 
reforms these are apt to be forgotten. And it 
must be confessed that this is an error into 
which Englishmen are prone to fall in their 
readiness to resort to compromises. Mr. Glad- 
stone, for example, has now wholly abandoned 
the ground of principle on which he once so 
eloquently justified the English Establishment. 
He has in effect agreed to try the question b 
the touchstone of expediency. That may be all 
well in view of the vast political significance of 
such a change, and the pressure of events; but 
there is a danger that, in the heat of Parlia- 
mentary discussion, taking its start from this 
point, the fact may be somewhat lost sight of 
that there are mighty principlee involved. 


It is therefore a matter for congratulation 
that a writer like Mr. Baldwin Brown seeks to 
lead us timeously to the fountain-head of prin- 
ciples. He has a singular faculty of fusing 
down hard abstract truths, till they reflect the 
glow of passing questions, and throw lights back 
upon them. His mind is keen; but it is of the 
formative order. He does not dwell amid 
cold abstractions; but he draws sufficient 
strength from the bracing air of the mountain 
region to give him the directness and practical 
vigour which we so degiderate in much of the 
writing of the present time., Besides, he is al- 
ways truly liberal. He is devoted to culture, 
but this never detracts from the sturdiness of 
his English sense. He is conciliatory; but it 
is by well-trained sympathies, and not by loose- 
ness of individual convictions. The cultured 
urbanity which we never fail to note in him re- 
calls to our mind that recent improvement in 
armour-plating by which the impact of the 
enemies’ charges is lessened by the apparent 
yieldingness of the defensive shell. 


Mr. Baldwin Brown himself expresses some- 
thing of the same kind when he says :— | 


_“ As in all controversial matters so in these also my 
view has been to understand my opponents case, as he 
himself understands it, as far as I have been able, and 
to do the same justice in statement to the view which I 
controvert as to my owo., I cannot hope that I have 
done so with complete success, But I have done m 
best, believing tha®when opponents understand eac 


other, and can do justice to each others aims, they are | 


not far from the settlement of their controversies.’ 


Yet the culture which thus extends the 
sympathies is very apt to diffuse them; breadth 
is too often obtained at the expense of that in- 
tensity which is most effective for influence in 
practical work. Mr. Baldwin Brown has united 
culture and energy ; and in this regard deserves 
our gratitude. e present volume is perhaps 
a more patent proof of this than anything which 
has gone before. 


It consiste of a series of essays delivered, 
from time to time in the form of lectures to his 
congregation at Claylands Chapel. 


“Some trace of their original form will probably re- 
main. I have just closed a ministry of twenty-four 
years. at Claylands Chapel, and with part of my con- 
gregation have taken on of a new and larger 
church which we have recently built in the Brixton- 
road. . . he last four lectures [on the last 
quarter of a century] were delivered asa kind of fara- 
well to that portion of the congregation which I was 
leaving to carry on the work in the old place. They 
contain a brief review of the period of my ministry 
there. It bas been my custom to deliver in the course 
of each winter a series of lectures on some historical 
subject or period, both for my own sake and the sake of 
the congregation. A thorough study of a great period 
of history counteracts the narrowing influence which 
_ ‘ministers and * are apt to contract from exclusive 

occupation with what are very partially spiritual in- 
terests and activities.” 


So much for the circumstances under which 
the volume was written. It begins by discuss- 
ing “the Doctrine of the Infallible.” The need 
for some infallible guide arises mainly out of 
man’s sense of the awful magnitude and per- 
plexity of the problems of life. All philosophy 

as been a feeble effort to supply it. False re- 
ligions have been strong in the degree they 
have met the need. Man shrinks from free- 
“dom when he fairly graeps all that it invo'ves 
The Antinomian, and the Mystic, as well as the 
„Buddhist and the Pantheist, seek to discharge 
„themselves of the burden, and cast it upon 
* Nature or upon God.“ 


The Infallible Church—as the chief means by 


First Principles of Ecclesiastical Truth. Essays 
on the Chureh and Society. By J. BALD WI Brown, 
B. A., author of The Home Life,” &e., &o. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 


which it hae been attempted to meet the need 
is then fully discussed; but in the first place 
eit assumes that the mind of the Spirit can be 
‘‘ expressed perfectly in dogmatic forms cognis- 


1 “ able of man’s understanding; and in the second 


4 place, it overlooks the miserable imperfection 
“and insufficiency of the organ by which it is 
“supposed to utter itself to the world.” The 
histery of the dogma is traced with clearness. 
First, it inhered in the Church as Church, next 
in the Council, and lastly it was proclaimed to 
inhere in the person of the Pope. Originally 
“the primacy of the Roman See was neither a 
“base thing nor, for the times, an evil thing. 
„Gregory the Great laid the broadest and 
“ firmest foundation for it by noble, far-sighted, 
“self-denying missionary labour. But the in- 
“fluence thus established grew to supremacy 
“ by far other means.” Then as the Catholics 
taunt the Protestants with closing the revelation 
of God by making the Bible an Infallible Book, 
that position is next discussed. [he difficulty of 
interpretation and the disagreements subsisting 
among Protestants, are dealt with. But the 
solution of the problem is only found in the 
next section The Doctrine of Christ“ - which 
is really a calm and able discussion of the laws 
of interpretation. 


6 He who is the Truth is seeking ever, by all means, 
to guide us into all truth. But His method is not to 
lead us swiftly to infallibly certain results. He could 
gave us the trouble of a great deal of thought and 
pain about many things by a word, by leading us at 
once to the end of the process, and telling us that we 
can only discover after a long and toilsome quest. But 
He does not. He begins with us at the beginning; 
He grounds us thoroughly in the principles of right 
thinking and right living, by drawing our minds and 
hearts into fellowship with His own; and then He 
suffers us to work towards the result, the complete 
discovery of truth, by the process of thought, convic- 
tion, experiment, and the general experience of life. 
He will have us to know for ourselves, and not only 
because He tells us; and this involves the necessity 
of our thinking, observing, experimenting, and making 
inevitably many grievous mistakes. To know 
the trath in the Christian sense is to have a certain 

wer in the soul quickened and strengthened to discern 
it, to hold it, to possess it in the various forms in which 
it offers itself to oar apprehension.” 


> 


„% The Natural History of Antichrist” is a 
most interesting and lucid inquiry. But the 
result would perhaps disappoint some of the 
severer minds among us. Radically, perhaps, 
“ Antichrist isthe putting before the world the 
“system of a church, its ideas and its methods, 
‘‘ as the truth which men are to receive, and the 
‘path by which they are to walk, instead of that 
“spirit which made Christianity a quickening, 
“ purifying life in the Apostolic Age. 

“ The Christian Commonwealth” is the next 
section, and a most able and eloquent essay it is. 
We will refrain from remark, in order that we 
may send our readers fresh to the work itself; 
but we cannot resist the temptation to make one 
extract :— 


„What God did for the Jews by walking amongst 
them as a people, Christ does for Christendom by walk- 
ing among us. He makes our whole life, in all its inte- 
rests and activities, a sacred thing. There is nothing, 
if we understand our calling, purely earthly or secular 
in the life of a Christian people, since the Lord became 
uuman; since the God-man came to live iv, to talk 
with, and to walk with, the human world. To establish 
and maintain something which may be called a Church 
in a Christian State, it seems to me, is formally to un- 
christianise it. Is is to try to undo all that for four 
thousand years God has been attempting to establish in 
the world. 

“ This may seem a strong statement. I will endeavour 
to explain it. The majority of Christian people io 
England probably believe that the only way to define a 
Christian State, to make it visibly Christian, is to 
establish Christianity, to give it a legal phe yr 
standing, and power. To me it appears, on the con- 
trary. after the best thought which L can give to it, that 
the legal establishment and support of Christianity is 
the confession that the nation is not Christian; and 
that it needs to have an institution created and 
maintained by Christian rulers in its midst, to 
convert it to the Christian life. Now this ma 
correspond to the actual state of things in this 
country,—in all countries that call themselves Christian. 
But it destroys the idea of the Christian commonwealth 
—that is, a nation like the Jewish, expre-sing freely in 
all its acts and utterances the impulses of the religious 
life. The religious life in a man and in a community, 
just in the measure in which it is a life, is a spirit, 
tinging every act and utterance, aud mingling itself 
with the whole conversation of the man of the society. 
To subject it to a formal external law, to ordain for it 
fixed and authorised expressions, and thereby neces- 
sarily to forbid or discquntenance all other, would, in 
the ease of personal or domestic religion, rob it of all 
vitality ; that is, it would rob it of that which makes it 
the a and the light of the daily round of secular 
work,’ 


We conceive we have here a great principle, 
clearly, forcibly, emphatically expressed. 
closing section on the past quarter of a century 
is full of historical knowledge, and clear think- 
ing. It has delighted us, we are sure it will 
delight others, who come to it with candid 
— All we can do further, is to cordially 
recommend the work to our readers, as every 


way liberal, fresh, thoughtful, scholarly. 


V 


— 
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THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.* 


A veritable handbook, and one that wili be 
found of immense value. Mr. Evans has done 
a good work, and done it admirably. Hardly 
anywhere does one come across expressions in 
the English which indicate the translation. 
Here and there you have some unmistakeable 
Germanism, which could only be rendered by 
a clumsy combination, but these excepted, the 
book reads as smoothly as if it had been origi- 
nally written in English. 

Dr. Van Oosterzee’s range is a complete one. 
After an introduction dealing with the defini- 
nition, the history and the method and require: 
ments of theological science, and marking off 
the province included by his own title, he be- 
gins with the Old Testament basis of the New 
Testament theology, and treats of Mosaism, 
Prophetism, Judaism, John the Baptist, and 
the result of all in the kind of preparation for 
the coming of Christ which these had made. 
He acknowledges the exceptional position of the 
Israelites as a nation. “In commerce and 
“luxary it is surpassed by the Phonicians, in 
art and science by the Greeks, in bravery bythe 
„Romans and other nations. In the religious 
domain, on the other hand, we meet in Israel 
with ideas, institutions, expectations, which 
te we meet nowhere else; historic forms whose 
% counterpart we seek elsewhere in vain. Above 
all, a self. consciousness which can only be the 
fruit of boundless arrogance, or of an inesti- 
“mable privilege.” (P. 29.) He regards tho 
theocracy neither as an imitation of other forms 
of religion, e. 9., Egpytian, nor as a morel 
natyral fruit of a limited nationality of senti- 
ment, nor as the involuntary consequence of re- 
action against heathenism, but as a special 
Divine favour to the people, with a view to the 
coming of Christ. The ritual of Mosaiem was 
both symbolical and typical. Dr. Van Oosterzee 
points out the difference in the nature of the 
two things. As a whole, it is “ the firm 
“foundation” on which Christianity is after- 
wards to be built. He contends very earnestly 
for the Divine inspiration of the Prophets, 
againat the notions of the Rationalists, or those 
who ascribe some magical character to 
Tsraelitish prophecy, and regards them as a 
series of men, the necessary supplements of the 
ritual of Mosaism, with a growing clearness of 
utterance preparing the way for the expecta- 
tion of the Messiah. Speaking of the strain of 
the Prophets after the captivity, he says :— 

% A it were, out of the ruins of the destroyed Jeru- 
salem, Jeremiah sees the throne of David arising in 
glorious brightness, and sets forth at the same time all 
the spiritual glory which the new dispensation bus above 
the old. Ezekiel represents the son of David under the 
beautiful image of a cedar, aud of a shepherd, and sees 
a stream of living water flowing out of the new temple® 
Daniel stinds as the world’s prophet upon a height 
whence, in the stillness of the night, he beholds how 
the image of the earthly monarchy is broken before his 
eyes, and sees the kingdom of heaven symbolised under 
the form of a Son of Man coming upon the clouds of 
heaven. ~« Haggai looks fora revelation of God 
even among the Gentiles, in consequence of which the 
latter glory of God’s house surpasses the former glory. 
Zachariah sees the priestly and the kingly offize united 
in the offspring of David, who comes in meekness to the 
wretched, Malachi, who sees in him the angel of the 
Covenant, proclaims at the same time the second Elias 
as his forerunner. Bach prophet towers above his pre- 
decessor; all together point to the One who is the fiaal 
end of Law and Prophesy.” 

This extract is a fair specimen of the way in 
which Dr. Van Oosterzee has treated his whole 
subject; with all the brevity and sententious- 
ness of a handbook, and yet with a continuous- 
ness of thought which makes it much more 
“readable” than mere handbooks are wont to 
be. From Prophetism he passes on to Judaism, 
which in later times he shows to be in & con- 
dition of“ retrogression and deep degeneracy.” 

The second part of the book treats of the 
theology of Jesus Christ. We are somewhat 
surprised to find not a single word of reference 
to the birth and early history of our Lord. We 
are carried at a bound from the assertion that 
there was nothing in Judaiam by which the 
personality of the Led and the contents of His 
Gospel can be explained in any merely natural 
way, to the teaching of Christ Himself. It 
would have been possible surely to have inter- 
woven some reference to this most important 
point without at all impairing the “theological” 
character of the handbook. The gist of Dr. 
Von Oosterzee’s masterly and beautiful sum- 
mary is as follows:—That Jesus Christ came to 
teach the truth, but taught no system of 
doctrine. Tbat His teaching is wholly ‘‘soterio- 
* logical —i. e., connected with the ‘‘salvation” 
he came to bring. That the chief element in 
His teaching was of the kingdom of God, which 


* The Theology of the New Testament. A Hand- 
book for Bible Students. By the Rev. J. J. Van 
OostErzez, D. D. Translated from the Datch by 
Maurice J. Evans, B. A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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is “a religious moral institution, boundless in 
extent and everlasting in its duration, its 
design being to unite, sanctify, and save 
“humanity.” That its founder was Himself— 
the Christ, the Son of the living God. Under 
this head Dr. Von Oosterzee dexterously avoids 
any of those polemical phrases with regard to 
the divine nature of Christ, and yet sufficiently 
indicates his own view of His superhuman 
nature and dignity. His work in setting up His 
Father’s kingdom is carried on by the aid of the 
Holy Ghost, who is God working in men all 
that is truly good. Under the head of the sub- 
jects of the kingdom our author includes angels 
and the spirits of darkness as weil aa men, and 
leaves us a little in the dark as to his own view 
of our Lord’s references to angels and demons : 
whether He were accommodating Himself to the 
current belief of His hearers, or speaking His 
own convictions. 

Under the head of Salvation“ the author 
touches upon our Lord’s relation to Scripture, 
to Prophecy, and to the Law. The salvation is 
by no means confined to what is purely 
spiritual—c. g., The meek shall inherit the 
“earth,” but the main effect of it is future. 
That although our Lord makes but few refer- 
ences to His own dezth, it is clear that He fore- 
saw it and its connection with prophecy and 
with the remission of sins. : 

From the Synoptical Gospels, Dr. Von 
Oosterzee proceeds to the Gospel of John, to 
the genuineness of which he evidently assents, 
though not ignoring the difficulties which beset 
the question. He discusses the uind of self-con- 
sciousness which Jesus had when He made the 
grand claims which are found in John’s Gospel; 
contends that it implies “a supernatural rela- 
„ tion,” but that He was conscious also of be- 
ing more than a man in appearance only, that 
he regards Himself as pure and sinless; as 
holding His relation with the Fatherfrom “ be- 
“fore the foundation of the world”; that He 
‘recognises no essential distinction betwixt 
„Himself and the Father, except that which is 
‘inseparable from the personal relationsliip of 
„the Son to the Father.” 

This will be sufficient to indicate both the 
substance and method of this valuable hand- 
book, though we have given an outline of merely 
half the volume. : 


The third division is a very brief one entitled 
„Higher Unity,” and treats of the diversity 
and unity of the Synoptical Gospels and that of 
John. The third part of the volume brings us 
on to the theology of the Apostles, and treats of 
such matters as the Petrine and the Pauline 
theologies. Humanity and the individual man 
“before and out of Christ.“ and of the same 
“through and in Christ.” Then after briefly 
dealing with the Epistles and the Apocalypse, 
he concludes with a second Higher Unity,” 
showing the unity of the Apostles with cach 
other, with the Lord and of both these with Old 
Testament Scripture. 


There is very little discussion in this volume; 
it is more of asummary. It does not grapple 
with difficulties, though it does not altogether 
ignore them. It is, as will have been percrived, 
eminently “orthodox,” but modern, and free 
from the hard definitions and technicalities of 
older orthodoxy. It will make an admirable 
text-book, and pot less valuable help to earnest 
students of the New Testament who are unable 
to avail themselves of the living teacher. 


MAGAZINES. 


Blackwood opens with a review of the Life of Lord 
Palmerston, which ig in fact a criticism on Sir Henry 
Balwer’s references to the Duke of Wellington. A good 
deal of Tory ire has evidently been aroused by the ac- 
count of Lord Pulmerston’s early connection with, and 
subsequent severance from the party, and it finds ex- 
pression here. Ardent, however, as is the writer's ad- 
miration for the Iron Duke,” he is compelled to con- 


fess that his administration was a fuilure. On the other 


hand his opponents, while asserting his want of states- 
manlike capacity, would not question his personal 
honour or political integrity, aud thus there may be more 
agreement than might at first appear. Canning is very 
keenly attacked, and an unfair representation given of 
his character and policy. An article ou New Books” 
is largely occupied with a discussion of Professor 
Seeley’s views in his essay on the Church as a Teacher 
of Morality,“ which has the merit of setting forth 
what is (o be snid on the opposite side with great vigour. 
There is, indeed, always a charm in these critical papers 
of Blackwood, as they enable us to understand how the 
characteristic books of the present appear to those 
whose sympathies are with the past. An article on the 
% Two Systems” compares the Prussian military system 
with our own, and gives us tho sort of advice which 
everybody knows without reading it will be found here. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, also, evidently aspires 
to do service to the Conservative party, though in a 
lighter and more genial manner than Blackwood. It 
gives us a good deal of gossip, all bearing in one direc- 


by any other. 


tion, and very interesting, could we only be assured 
of its truth. The County Member,” who in this 
number discourses on Things in General,“ and tells 
us among other things that Lord Russell's pamphlet, 
which was intended as a reply to the Edinburgh article, 
generally ascribed to the Premier, was stopped in 
consequence of Mr. Gladstone's disavowal of the author- 
ship, is evidently mildly Conservative in his sympa- 
thies, but his talk is so amusing that we forget its Tory 
soupcon. A paper on Parliamentary petitions, under 
the title of “Some Prayers and Promises to Pray,” 
contains a good deal of curious and entertaining infor- 
mation. Mr. Horne’s autobiographic sketch of bia ex- 
periences on his return to England after an absence of 
seventeen years, is well done, and very suggestive. 

Fraser has an article, by F. W. Newman, on the 
Causes of the Crimean War,” the interest of which 
lies not in the review of the past and the exposure of 
the weakness 1 of the English Ministry of 
the day, but in the expression of the opinion, significant 
as coming from such a writer, that“ Russia herself has 
* made European war against her absurd, if victory in 
“the war is to stop short of dismembering ber. 
Nothing is to the purpose but to take away from her 
* permanently the coast of the Black Sea; which, if we 
‘were ever so victorious, woul be to England physi- 
* Soully impossible.” This being so, war would be an 
absurdity and a crime; In the“ Schoolmaster Abroad ” 
we have an instructive sketch of the Dutch system of 
education. Mr. Froude’s account of a Fortuight iu 
“Kerry” is graphic and lively, bat we hope his views | 
as to the result of the policy of conciliation will not be 
confirmed by fact. 

St. Paul's bas enough to interest its readers in the 
storics of George Macdonald and Anthony Trollope. 
The fourth part of We Four in Normandy ” comes at 
a time when circumstances give it special iuterest. The 
paner on “ How to make the Army Popular” is timely, 
and if its suggestions have not the merit of novelty, 
they are what require to be reiterated until they are 
carried into practice. Muke the soldier’s life thatof an 
intelligent and useful member of ‘society, is the burden 
of the advice, and better could not be given. Mr. T. A. 
Trollope tells the story of Francesca da Rimini,” but 
we cannot see that it deserves tlie space it occupies. 

The Cornhill has a well-written biographical sketch 
of Zamalucarreguy, the Carlist chief, a very useful and 
complete survey of our “ Ironclad Navy,” a capital 
account of a lady’s adventures with brigands in Asia 
Minor, and a spirited sketch of “ Shearing in Riverina, 
New South Wales.“ 


— L . —— — 


IRELAND. 


The Meath county election took place on Fiiday, 
and took every one by surprise. Mr. John Martin, 
the Repeuler, was returned by a largo majority over 
Mr. Plunkett, the nominee of the local Liberale and 
the Catholic clergy. The numbers were :— 


Martin * és 1 . 1140 
Plunkett . ee ¢e ee 684 
Majority .. . 456 


The constituency numbers more than 4,000 electors, 
not one-half of whom went to the poll. At the de- 
claration on Siturday, Mr. Martin said he had not 
sought the honour. It was pressed upon him. By 
that election they had commissioned him te say they 
were not content their country should lie at the feet 


| still incumbent on him as an Irish member of the 
Government—that of contributing his best efforts to 
the successful prosecution of the Ministerial policy, 
which he is more than ever convinced will work and 
is working through a thousand channels for the per- 
manent welfare of his countrymen. 4 

Viscount Newry, grandson and heir of the Earl of 
Kilmorey, has been accepted by the Liberals of the 
borough from which his title is derived, having pro- 
fessed a very mild Conservation. But is is thought 
that Mr. Butt, QC., will be brought forward and 
probably carried. Many Conservatives would, in 
consequence of his advocacy of the home rule move- 
ment * same that secured Mr. Martin's return for 
Meath), support bim, and nearly all the Catholic 
voters. 

The Lord Lieutenant, replying to an address pre 
sented by the Mullingar ‘Town Commissioners on 
Saturday, said it pꝛined him te be compelled to refer 
to the state of the county. Within a few weeks two 
most wanton murders had occurred, showing the 
existence of a barbarous and lawless spirit. The 
Peace Preservation Act had influence and effect, but 
if found insufficient, there were other means Parlia- 
ment would be amply justified in applying. 

Another outrage was committed in the County 
Westmeath on Tuesday night. A shot was fired 
into the house of Mr. John Hassinan, a respectable 
farmer at Tonagh. lle was sitting at the fire at the 
time, and the shot and slugs discharged from the 
weapon entered the wall above his head. No cadse 
can be assigned for the outrage. Ile is a quiet, in- 
offensive man. 

The Cork Farmers’ Club pissed a resolution on 
Friday expressing a hope that the Government will 
reconsider their determination respecting the poiitical 
prisoners, and advise the granting of an unconditional 
amnesty. 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
(New York Christian Union ) 


It is a natural impulse to gauge a man or a nation 
solely by their treatment of @s. But that is a narrow 
and unworthy standard. Suppose England has mis- 
understood us, suppose she has wronged us, does that 
coyer the whole ground on which our feelings toward 
her are to be determined? Let us get away from 
that standpoint altogether. What is England in 
herself? What is her character, what her tenden- 
cies? Isshe on the whole, as a nation, working in 
the world for light and liberty, for conscience and 
religion, for civilisation and Christianity? Is she 
advancing in the line of what is best in our own 
development? We see not how W N man 
can fuil to recognise the fact that England is doing 
noble work for humanity. A higher spirit lives in 
her politics, her churches, her social movements, her 
literature, than can easily be found elsewhere. We 
instinctively judge her by a higher moral standard 
than we apply to her Continental neighbours. She 
is in character far nearer America than is any other 
nation. Our freedom sprung from her freedom; her 
religion is our religion; like hopes and aspirations 
pervade both peoples; the same great teachers speak 
to both from past ages; the union of race between us 
is not soclose as the inner likeness of nature. Let 
a typical American and Englishman come to- 
gether, and they find a whole world of common 
sympathies. The differences between them are 
hardly. more than enough to intensify their mutual 
appreciation and enjoyment. The identity of their 
language hardly exceeds the community of ideas 
which makes them at home together. Nor is this 
all: the characteristic growth und development of 
England at present is in the line of the best impulses 
of the two nations. If any one doubts this, let him 


of the people of England, and thoy submitted to 
England because of superior force. If all sections of 
Nationaliets united, they would soon obtain a na- 
tional home Government, without bloodshed, with- | 
out disturbing social order, without revolution. He 
could not say whether he would go to the London 
Parliament, or when. It neither suited his means 
nor was it agreeable to him to go further than to 
Cllege-green. He hoped before he died to see a 
Parliament there. 

The Irish papers discuss the return of Mr. John 
Martin, for Meath, and regard it as a proof that the 
— sentiment is again increasing in influence in 
Ireland. ‘I'he Irish Times says of the newly-elected 
member that Mr. Martin hus never deviated very 
widely from the programme of O'Connell. He has 
always avowed a wish to maintain tl connection of 
Ireland with England so far as the Sovereign is 
concerned, and a belief that the constitutional changes 
which he desires to effeet can be effected by legal and 
constitutional means, and onght not to be attempted 
„Mr. Martin,“ says the Freeman's 
Journal, “apparently became a candidate a few days 
before that fixod for the election, and yet he has 
beaten his opponent by nearly two to one. This 
election proves unmistukably that the Government 
has not yet touched the national heart.” The 
Express does not believe that Mr. Martin’s return is 
due either to the growth of the Federal movement, 
or to the revival of the old Repeal movement; but 
that the secret is that “the people of Ircland are 
tired of priestly dictation, and dissatisfied with the 
feebleness and subserviency of the Government.“ 

Mr. C. Fortescue has issued an address to the 
electors of Louth, not soliciting re-election, for that 
is unnecessary, but respectfully informing them of 
hia change of office. Ee reminds them that while 
holding the post of Chief-Secretary for Ireland he 
was fortunate enough to take a large part in the 
passing of the great measures which signalised the 
the first two years of Mr. Gladstone’s Administra- 


look at the most striking phenomena of English 
society. What was the lust great political issue on 
which an Administration triumphed ? It was that of 
ecclesiastical justice to a people alien in feeling and 
in race. The whole Irish difficulty is a legacy of 

ast generations, and the best statesmanship of 

ngland is being devoted to its solution through 
a united with order. The last great act of 

arlia ment wasa comprehensive measure for national 
education. The whole political movement for a 
generation has been toward a steady, safe extension 
of political rights. Or, turn to social questions ; how 
long is it since we learned from Thomas Hughes 
what advance had been made in the great difficulties 
betwoen capital and labour, how mutual understand- 
ing was displacing the old warfure, and co-operation 
and courts of arbitration were doing their great and 
peaceful work? Those revelations brought to somo 


of us a little useful humility, at finding 
what novices our own people yet were in 
such matters by comparison. Or, look at the 


religious aspect of England. Do not such men 
among the Dissenters as Spurgeon and Newman 
Hall represent the very elements of practical evan- 
gelical religion to which we hold? Take the Church 
of England—we are fumiliar enough with the fact of 
its divisions, but do we know what noble elements 
are represented in all its great parties? The merits 
of the Evangelical wing we are somewhat familiar 
with; but the opposite division, the High Church 
party, is largely inspired by a nobility of motive and 
sincere zeal to which its peculiar doctrines ought not 
to blind us. There are in its ranks a host of men 
whose pure lives and earnest devotion are among the 
best fruits of Christianity. And the Broad Church- 
men, to whatever extremes some of them may have 
gone, have asa body made contributions to Christian 
thought and scholarship, and to maintaining freedom 
of religious inquiry, which are of the highest value 
to the whole Church. Take it throughout, in all its 
forms, and the religion of England gives incomparably 
better occasion for profound sympathy with ourselves 


tion. In — 1 5 another sphere of labour, they 
may be assured that he does not abandon tho duty 


than that of any other nation on earth. And it is 
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this, above all, that should bind the two peoples | 
with hooks of steel. When Southern Europe is 
vibrating between Ultramontanism and infidelity, 
and Germany is drifting into religious indifference, 
the two great representatives of pure and carnest 
Christianity should be joined in heart as never were 
two brothers. 


RESULTS OF THE ECLIPSE EXPEDITION. 
(From the Saturday Review.) 


We shall not attempt to enter into a minute dis- 
cussion of the results gained, bat will rather point 
out their general bearing; and this will be perhaps 
assisted by a few words of explanation. In total 
eclipses the sun is seen to be surrounded, first by the 
% chromosphere,” a bright rim of reddish light, with 
an outline moderately well defined, presenting 

enerally the same phenomena, though sometimes 
hidden when the moon happens to be particularly 
near the earth; and there is no reason to doubt that 
this consists of a layer or layers of incandescent gas, 
chfefly hydogen, arranged in order of density. 
Secondly, the coloured prominences, projecting here 
and there from the edge of the chromosphere. These 
now present no difficulty whatever. They are dis- 
cernible at all times by the Janasen- Lockyer method, 
and are known to be outbursts of heated hydrogen, 
many of them thousands of miles high, and constantly 
varying in position and magnitude. Thirdly, the 
Corona. Of this sphinx of a phenomenon it is not 
only hard to say what it is, but even to say what it 
looks like; for while some observers ‘on previous 
occasions have noticed only a finer halo surrounding 
the chromosphere, others have extended this into 
well-defined and gorgeous shapes, have given it 
brilliant streamers extending heaven knows how 
many diameters of the sun in length, and even an 
elaborate organism with bundles of parabolic raya, 
The American astronomers at the last eclipse declared 
that they found iron in its composition, even in that 
of these mysterious rays or streamers. What then 
does this eclipse reveal, so far as the accounts have 
come to hand? In the first place, there is a corona 
—which it is some relief to hear—and this corona is 
solar. The halo of which we spoke as surrounding 
the atmosphere is in fact an apparently achromic 
continuation of it; and it was observed by Professor 
Watson, well known in the United States as a 
patient and successful observer, to extend to about 
five minutes in height beyond the solar disc. He 
describes it as having the appearance of a shell, that 
well-known_phenomenon of concentric layers which 
is presented by the nuclei of most comets which are 
near enough to be examined. Professor Watson also 
saw one of the streamers ’’ so often spoken of—and 
saw it disappear! It seemed to float away, he says, 
“like a veil. If, then, this observer is to be trusted 
—and there is no observer living who is more worthy 
of trust as regards a thing actually seen—the 
streamers are an atmospheric effect, and tho corona, 
if we may continue to use the name, appears to be a 
solar envelope of gas surrounding the coloured gas 
of the chromosphere. Next come the observations 
of the polariscope, some of which have not yet 
reached us, but those which have at present come to 
hand are distinct enough. Briefly stated, they are 
these:—The corona (or outer chromosphere) is 
strongly polarised ; therefore it shines with reflected 
light. It is polarised in a plane different from that 
reflected from the moon's surfuce at the moment of 
totality; therefore it is not atmospheric. It may 
hence be fairly considered to be a solar appendage, 
reflecting in an eclipse the light of the obscured sun. 
Leaving further details, we turn lastly to the spec- 
troscope ; for, as no photographs have as yet reached 
England, it is too soon to pronovnc: on the value of 
those which have been made. The most important 
spectroacopic observation was made by Mr. Burton, 
an observer fully to be trusted, at Agosta. He saw 
in the first place the ordinary spectrum of the chro- 
mosphere, including a certain line in the yellow part 
never before noticed ; then the hydrogen lines, which 
were to be expected especially at the edge of these, 
and which simply show the comparative lightness 
of the substance which produces them ; and lastly— 
a most important discovery—a clear green line by’ 
itself outside the part of the epectrum due to the 
chromosphere, and at about the same position as that 
noticed by the American astronomers last year, 
What is this green line? It cannot well be an 
hydrogen line, for, if it were, why were not the other 
well-known lines of hydrogen present? It cannot 
be iron for the same reason, It is like no substance 
in heaven or eurth which is dreamt of in our philo- 
ont: It is a gas—-or shull we call it a metal P— 
w is so extremely light that it floats above the 
hydrogen, which is in a region of so low a tempera- 
ture that it alono of the materials in its neighboui hood 
can yield any spectroscopic results, and which is 
green in colour. But for tho fact that, as the 
polariscope shows, it shines chiefly by reflected light, 
this corona would at all events, as far as this particular 


gus is concerned, be green; and as this is the very | 


outside shell of all the shells of the sun hitherto 
discovered, we may even lay it down as.an interesting 
fact in natural science that, as fur as we know it, the 
sun is green on the outside. The only thing now left 
is that our chemists should produce this hitherto 
unknown substance in their laboratories, as they have 
already produced the similar thallium; or even 
perhaps the Janssen process may be repeated over 
again, and the workers with the s oscope may 
not rest satiefied till they have traced this mysterious 
line in open day, and without the aid o! an eclipse. 
Nay, what if it has been traced already ? Ifthis remote 
green line is the same which has been found in the 
aurora, and which is believed to have been found in 
zodiscal light, what are we to say of the ranges of 


such a discovery? Have we in any sense, with any 
limitations, touched the edge of that cosmical ether, 
that unknown substance, which everything points to 
and nothing shows, whichis yet perhaps reyealed under 
certain magnetic conditions in the higher regions of 
our atmosphere, and can this mysterious gas be 
nothing but a zone of pervading ether itself rendered 


| luminous by the intense heat of the sun? Perhaps this 


may be a conjecture to which sober science has no 
right as yet to proceed; but, whatever the case may 
be, this green line in the spectrum of the outer 
chromosphere of the sun is the door by which those 
will for a long time enterin who wish to search with 
success the regions of cosmical science as yet un- 
explored. 


Miscellaneous. 


a 


DrunkENNess.—Iao Eaglan and Wales in the 
year 1869 (year ending at Michaelmas) 122,310 per- 
sons were charged with drunkenness—89,859 men 
and 32,451 women; and 93,638 were convicted— 
72,869 men and 20,769 women. In Ireland, with a 
little more than a fourth of the popniation of Eng- 
land and Wales, there were, in 1869, 88,878 persons 
charged with drunkenness—72,408 men and 16,470 
women; and 78,693 were convicted—64,986 men and 
13,707 women. : 3 

Proposed NEw ATLANTIC OAULR.— It is stated that 
the prospectus will be issued in a few days of the com- 
pany which proposes to lay a new cable across the 
Atlantio, which, it is added, will be worked under 
every conceivable scientific and mercantile advan- 
tage.“ This cable will communicate direct with 
New York and with Liverpool; it will be in deep 
water, and the capital will amount to only one half 
that of either of the existing companies. Under 
these conditions contiderable returns are expected 
to arise out of this enterprise. = 


IMPROVEMENT IN TRADE.—The Economist has called 
attention to the evidence given by the improved 
Revenue returns tothe prosperity of the country, and 
points out some other «equally important figures which 
confirm this conclusion. First: the traffic receipts on 
the railways of the country has increased consider- 
ably, the net increase being 815,825. Secondly : 
the Clearing-house returns have increased, which is 
one of the best tests of the prosperity of the country. 
The aggregate for 1870 was 3,997,884,000I.-;: for 
1869, 3,693,959, 000—increase, 303, 925,000“. Thirdly, 
the dividends of the joint stock banks have increased. 


A Convict THREATENING VENGEANCE.—At the 
Middlesex Sessions, a man named Crouch, aged 
thirty, was convicted of stealing a gold watch from 
Joseph Henderson, an optician, while he was passing 
through a crowd at Highbury. Other convictions 
were proved, aud he was sentenced to eigateen 
months’ hard labour. On leaving the dock he 
threatened the prosecutor with vengeance when the 
term of imprisonment had expired. Upon this he 
was brought back, and on being reprimanded, the 
rafian with a solemn adjuration repeated his threat. 
The judge therenpon increased the sentence to five 
years’ penal eervitude. 

Books 1N 1870.—The Publisher's Circular has re- 
corded the publication in Great Britain in 1870 of 
3,377 new books, 1,279 nw editions of books 
originally published prior to 1870, and 426 imported 
new American worke, The Circular has arranged 


the whole 5,082 in 14 classes :—811 were theological- 


works; 568 educational ; 695 juvenile; 381 novels; 
123 books relating to law; 119 relating to politics 
and trade; 346 to art and science; 338 to travel; 
396 history and biography; 366 poetry and the 
drama ; 338 year books and bound volumes of serials ; 
193 relating to medicine and surgery; 249 belles 
lettres, essays, monographs, Ko.; 159 miscellaneous, 
including pamphlets other than sermons. The three 
last months of the year saw the largest number of 
new publications—Uctober, 488; November, 549; 
December, 610. 

THe SMALL-Pox In LONDON.—A circular has been 
issued by the Medical Department of the Privy 
Council, in which the attention of the local autho- 
rities is directed to Section 28 of the Vaccination 
Act of 1867. By this they are empowered to ap- 
point special officers to institute inquiries, and take 
proceedings necessary to check the further spread of 
small-pox in tbose districts where it has become 
epidemic. When the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
assembled on Saturday, attention was called to the 
great increase of small-pox in the eastern districts of 
London. It was stated that in the parish of St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch, there were over 100 small-pox 
patients, for whom there was noaccon: modation in any 
hospital. The deputation who attended from the 
guardians were assured that the board was doing 
everything in ite power to make provision for pa- 
tients suffering from this disease. 

Distress 1 St. GzoRGE's-1N-THE-East.—At the 
weekly meeting of the Guardians of St. George’s-in- 
the-East, held on Friday evening, the ordinary 
business of the board was considerably impeded in 
consequence of the large increase of the num- 
ber of applicants applying for outdoor relief. 
The workhouse being full, the Guardians felt 
justified in departing from their usual practice of 
ordering all single women into the house, and granted 
each applicant of this class temporary outdoor relief. 
It was also stated that during the week more than 
5,000 persons had been supplied with soup, aboat 
1,200 gallons having been s rved out to the out-door 


poor.—On the last day of December there were 


147,175 persons in reoeipt of parochial relief in the 
metropolis, 36,105 were in the workhouses, and 
111,070 were outdoor paupers. The total showela 
decrease of 5,890 upon the numbers in the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

DepaRTURE OF FenraNn Convicts FoR AMERICA, | 
—Five of the discharged Fenians sailed from Liver- 
pool on Saturday for New York on board the Cuba, 
They were O'Donovan (Rossa), O'Connell, Shaw, 
M‘Clure, and Devany. When the vessel arrived at 
Queenstown on Sunday, there was some display 
of sympathy ; and a committee, delegated for the 
purpose, went on board the Cuba and presented each 
of the men with 20/., and a quantity of necessaries, 
When the Cuba left, bonfires were lighted at promi- 
nent places; and an American vessel that was 
entering the harbour dipped her colours. Mrs, 
O' Donovan (Rossa) accompanies ber husband, who 
is reported to have said that the conditions of release 
are perfectly fair. The exiles were provided with 
first-class accommodation at the cost of the Go- 
vernment. One or two of the prisoners, whose sen- 
tences had nearly expired, have been allowed to re- 
tarn to Ireland, 


Sin Jonn Gray On THE Inish LAND BII.— Sir 
John Gray has delivered an address to his consti- 
tuents on the Land Bill, in which he declares that 
the day the Queen’s sign-manual was attached to the 
bill, converting its provisions into absolate law, pro- 
perty to the amount of over seventy millions of pounds 
sterling passed by that stroke of the pen from one 
side of the ledger to the other. The property which 
the day before the bill was signed by the Queen was 
the property of the landlords of Ireland became the 
day following—nay, the very instant the bill was 
signed—the property of the tenautry of Ireland; and 
the amount of the absolute property belonging to the 
tenantry, ns the result of the bill, exceeds seventy 
millione. I believe (Sir John said) I should be under 
the figure if I said eighty millions sterling. Sir John 
‘Gray explained this to mean the contingent liability 
of landlords for compensation for improvements and 
disturbance, 

Tue Broxen ATLANTIC CaBiEs.—The incredulity 
as to the practicability of maintaining a perfect tele. 
graphic system between Europe and America is 
(aye the Advertiser) about to be once more aroured, 

oth lines of the Anglo-American Telegraph Com- 
pany have failed, and lie beneath the Atlantio, to- 
gether with the first cable, for a time useless to 
the public. We are now, therefore, solely dependent 
upon the French cable, and this the authorities pro- 
nounce faulty, and may at any hour cease to trausact 
its business. The weather has been so boisterous at 
Heart’s Content that the attempts to grapple with 
the broken ends of the cable have hitherto proved 
futile. A company formed some years ago in New 
York to Jay a cable from that city to a point on the 
French coast has been revived, with the exception 
that the European terminus will, it is now said, be a 
Russian port. Russia is said to have made impor- 
tant concessions to the pep Another cable is 
to cross the Pacific from the western coast of 
America to the eastern cost of Asia. Telegraphic 
communication around tbe world will thus be com- 
pleted. 

Tun Nonwicn Erection Peritron is now being 
heard. On Monday Mr. Tillett, the sitting member, 
was (rxamined. He stated that he had distinct 
ward managers and distinct agents at the 1868 elec- 
tion. He distinctly understood after the Liberal 
committee meeting on the Saturday before the nomi- 
nation that no men were to be hired to attend tho 
nomination, He believed that Mr. Couks had a. 
bitter personal feeling againet him, and bad done 
all he could to damage him. Mr. Tillett went 
into the election in 1868 with the utmost 
determination to prevent corrupt practices, and he 
adhered to this determivation in thought and deed. 
Mr. ae | had never been à political supporter or 
personal friend of his, and he had done all be could 
to prevent the employment of Ray as one of his 
agents in 1870. Sir W. Russell was examined, and 
deposed that he knew nothing about puiobasing the 
sho of hands. He heard Conke say Mr. Tillett 
should never be member, Mr. Wilde proved lending 
Ray 30/., but it was to secure Sir W. Russell's 
seat.—Blythe, a captain of roughs,“ swore that 
he ordered bis men not to go into the ball at the 
nomination. Serjeant Ballantyne then commenced 
summing up for Mr. Tillett. Judgment will be 
given to-day. 

Winter Soncsters.—Not far from where I reside 
is a little coppice made up of various kinds of trees, 
and when I feel disposed to button myself up in my 
greatcoat and defy the nipping cold, I can enjoy, 
even in January, a pleasant hour in this little pre- 
serve. I take my stand by an old tree-stump, hoary 
with lichens, and asI ecan the nearest fir-trre I am 
nearly sure to see the blue tit nouse climbing about, 
a very acrobat amongst small birds; as the Yankees 
say, he can swing by his eyelids. Probably the 
great titmouse puts in an ap; earance, and I notice 
the wren twisting itself about amidst the dead ferns 
and bramb'es. Presently a mis: el t! rash commences 
to sing his eat y spring # nz, tuking a: his orchestra 
the top of yo: stately ok at the du skirts of the 
coppice ; aud now, as I oross the fields towards 
home, I stertle flocks of redwings, fieldfares, and 
jack starlings, busy at work grubbing for insects 
amongst tle dead lea es in the hedgerowe, Nearer 
home, amongst the cottages in the shady Jane, the 
femiliar associate of man, Robin Redbresst, is sure 
to be seen perched impudently upon the ragged, 
tumbled-down fence, or hoppiog briekly about in the 
little gardens leading up to the oottage doors. I like 
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to watch the saucy way he turns his head on one 
side, and, after the fashion of robins, figuratively 
winks his eye at you, as much as to say, Would 
you like to hear a sample of how I can sing, old 
fellow?” and then he gives just two or three little 
trills of his mellow voice, by way of a sample.— 
Leisure Hour. 


Tue Frost.—Towards the close of last week a 
thaw set in, and, with showers of rain and a lower 
temperature, the snow disappeared. But the frost 

as again set in, though not so severely, and another 
slight fall of snow took place on Monday night. On 
Sunday there wore disgraceful scenes of violence in 
the parks, in spite of the police. At St. James's 
Park there were no less than thirty immersions. 
Advices from Sunderland speak of the damage to 
shipping in the Wear on the break up of the ice in 
_ that river. At Bath the frost has been felt not only 

in the usnal form of the cutting off of the water sup- 
ply, but in the freezing of the gas. Bath, which 
when lighted up at night is one of the most beautiful 


cities in Europe, rising terraco above terrace and: 


crescent above crescent, has been in a state of 
Cimmerian darkness. There have been soveral 
deaths from the cold. A guard at a station near 
Leicester was found frozen to death in his van. At 
North Shields a ship captain named Campbell lay 
down on the sofa in his house to sleep until morning. 
When his wife went to call him up he was dead. 
An old man named Gallagher has been found dead 
in the fields between Stateburn and Waterhouse, 
near Bi Auckland: and Mr. Thomas Hutchin- 
son, former a solicitor of considerable opulence, 
who lived a few years ago in great style at Sedge- 


field, — on New Lear's Night of want and cold 
in a lodging-house at Hartlepool. At Newcastle- 


on-Tyne a poor woman died in the snow. Several 
fatal ice accidents are recorded. The late frost was 
the most severe that has been known in England 
since the memorable one of Christmas, 1860, that is, 
for exactly ten years. The lowest temperature at 
Blackheath was 15:3 deg. Fahrenheit on the night 
of the 24th December; but in the eastern counties 
the cold was more intense, being eight degrees at 
Hull, and nearly as low at Norwich, Nottingham, 
and Leicester. 

Tae Epucation System ix HotLAN D.—It is well 
known that our Education Bill was in some degree 
framed on the model of that which has been in 
active and succesful operation for the last twelve 
years in Holland. The points of resemblance and 
divergence in the English and Dutch Acts are well 
brought out in a paper contributed to the current 
number of Fraser by Dr. M. P. Lindo, of the Hague. 
He shows very clearly the advantages of local 
boards and a twofold system of inspection, and admits 
that, although the measure has more than fulfilled 
the expectations of its promoters, it has some con- 
siderable defects. In the first place, it has no clause 
to enforce the attendance of children at school, and 
the result is that altogether some 20 per cent. at 
least of those between seven and twelve years of 
age are not to be found at the schools. In the indus- 
trial and agricultural districts the number of cbildren 
peers up in absolute ignorance is perfectly fright- 

1. Another defect is the very little influence 
which the Act exercises upon the private sobools. 
They are, indeed, open to the inspection of all local 
authorities, but if the masters are duly certificated 
and the schoolrooms tolerably decent, there ends all 
control. “They may teach as much or as little as 
they please; they may have as many or as few as- 
sistants as they choose, In many of these schools 
perhaps 150 children are found with only one master 
and a pupil-teacher fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
and they may employ obsolete or worthless school- 
books, always to be had cheaper than more modern 
publications,” In Holland, as in England, there is 
the same difficulty as to religiousinstruction. It is 
left entirely to the local boards and the head-master 
to decide if the school shall be opened or closed with 
a prayer, which must, however, be so worded as to 
give no offence to Jews, Roman Catholics, or other 
believers. But article twenty-three ofthe law con- 
tains the following proviso :—‘‘ School inetraction 
besides imparting useful knowledge, shall be ren. 
dered serviceable to the development of the reasoning 
powers of the children, and their rearing io all Christ- 
ian and social duties. The teacher shall refr in 
from teaching, doing, or allowing to be done, any- 
thing irreconcilable with the respect due to the re- 
ligious opinions of others.” This conscience clause 
has proved a fertile source of controversy. The 
Jews aecept it, but the Roman Catholics and the 
Pietist Protestant sects declare that no Christian 
virtues can be inculoated without dogmatio teaching. 
Hence the school question has in Holland become a 
political one. “The Liberal party supports the 
present undenominational system, and the Oonser- 
vatives, aided by re partisans, oppose it in 
every way. Dr. Lindo adds that there is no fear 
of the latter succeeding, though the greatest vigi- 
lance is required to guard against their persevering 
hostility.— Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Gleanings. 

— 

A negro iu Columbia, Ga., has 

heaven, It represents au apple 

with sausages. | 

An American paper states that in Detroit, Michi- 

gan, fashionable young men have taken to wearing 
earrings. 


ainted a picture of 
1 enced in 


The editor of the Western (Missouri) Landmark 
asks his readers to excuse the looks of his paper, as 


he is in bed from the effects of a fight with a delin- 
quent subscriber. 


There is likely to be a great fight between the 
Great Northern and the Midland Railway Companies 
for the coal traffic to London. 


A woman, eighty-six years of age, living in London, 
perished from the cold last week, after having been 
out in the streets for several hours. 


In Bermondsey the supply of water is so scarce 
that it is bought at the rate of 14d. for four gallons, 
and, strange to relate, it is supplied by the milkmen. 


Five thousand pounds have been realised in 
Liverpool as the result of simultaneous Sanday col- 
lections for the hospitals of the town. 


Very little was seen in London of the eclipse of 
the moon on Friday night, owing to the clouded 
state of the sky. It wag seen at Worcester, where 
the atmosphere was very clear. 


Miss Ada Morris, of Penrallt Villa, Upper Bangor, 
was warming herself before the fire in her bedroom 
the other night, when her nightdress caught fire, and 
she was barnt to death. 


Two young gentlemen skated from Bath to 
Devizes and back aday or two ago, doing the forty- 
five miles upon the canal in less than nine hours, 
inclading some time spent in refreshment. 


Great amusement was created in Paris the other 
day by a representation in the Charivari of a cook 
tossing in a frying-pan a catand a rat. Beneath 
the drawing was the characteristic inscription : 
‘* Enforced rapprochement of two belligerents.” 


On Saturday night a fire, by which about 10,000/, 
damage was done, took place at the paper manu- 
factory of Mr. Simons, Nottingham, one of the 
largest establishments of the kind in the Midland 
counties. 


The family of Mr. Harrison, butcher, Cambridge, 
were all seized with illness after eating a turkey on 
Christmas Day, and it was discovered that the food 
contained poison. Mr. George Harrison died, one of 


the Misses Harrison lies in a dangerous state, and pin 


others are more or less seriously affected. 


We read in an American paper that “ compositors 
engaged at the New York Tribune office are fined 
ten cents. for each profane word uttered on the pre- 
mises, the money so gathered being given to the 
poor. One unfortunate new hand lost nearly a week’s 
wages in a single night over a bit of Horace Greeley’s 
manuscript.” 

The number of passengers conveyed over the 
Metropolitan, the Metropolitan District, the Metro- 
politan and St. John’s-wood, and the Hammersmith 
and City Railways durivg the Christmas holiday 
week (December 23rd to 29th inclusive) was 
1,034,861, an increase on the previous year of 
140,685. : 


Posral Carps.—Corresponding cards are visibly 
extending. Besides Germany and Austro-Hungary, 
where they originated, they have already been intro- 
duced inte Denmark, France, Great Britain, * 
Portugal, Roumania, Sweden, Switzerland, in, 
and the United States. They are about to be 
adopted in Belgium and Italy.—Carlsruhe Gazette. 


Parsinc.—At a school in the country the sentence, 
„% Mary milks the cow,” was given out to be parsed. 
The last word was disposed of as follows :—‘‘ Cow is 
a noun, feminine gender, singular number, third 
person, and stands for Mary.“ Stands for Mary!“ 
said the pedagogue, “ how do you make that out?“ 
„Because, answered the intelligent pupil, if the 
cow didn’t stand for Mary, how could Mary milk 
her? 


Tue Ion WZILSs or Lonpon.—The Telegraph de- 
sc:'ibes the ice wells of London. That to which the 
northern ice-carriers resort is situated in the Cale- 
donian-road, just by the New Cattle Market. Its 
exterior on ordinary occasions is not very romark · 
able. It is simply a brick-built, windowless ‘‘ round 
house, with some sort of machinary that looks like 
a gigantic mouse-trap surmounting its roof. The 
ice well at Islington contains, when packed from 
floor to ceiling, three thousand tons; to make up 
which seven thousand loads, little and big, are re- 
quisite. Within the past week the New River and 
the Hampstead and other ponds have yielded so 
prolific a crop that the great well was within four 
days of being full. Four days’ supply means two 
th »usand loads; five hundred loads a day being on 
the average the quantity that may be drawn up and 
shot, every one working his briakest. The wasting 
of the store ice is curiously small. It is packed as 
closely as possible, but it settles and becomes one 
dense mass, so solid that it has to be hacked to bits 
with axes; yet the shrinking from the wall on all 
sides of this dense block is only six inches. No 
artificial means are adopted to keep the temperature 
of the well low. It supplies itself with air cold 
enough to maintain freezing point. The ice trade 
begios in May; this great ice holder is then 
broached, and by the end of July is emptied. 


A 


Holtowav's OINTMENT AND PILts need only a single tr’al 
to make known their capabilities. No outside sore or inward 
inflammation can long withs:and the cooling, purifying, and 
2 influences exerted by these twin medicaments, Be 
the mischief recent or chronic, grave or slight, painkul, or 
288 annoying, it will succumb before the curative virtaes 
of these remedies, which can be rightly applied by any 
person who will ao get their accompanying 
tious, which are propounded in the plainest lan 
technical terms, an oy in the most legible ere, 
It is unnecessary to ask for a deep faith in Hollow 4 * 
ment and Pills; a few days’ uee will suffice to display 
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NOTIOEBE. — Au announcements intended for this 
column must be accompanied by a remittance of 
half-a-crown in postage-stamps. 


Births, Marriages, and Beaths. 


MARRIAGES. 


WALL—SYMONDS.—Jan. 5, at the Baptist Chapel, Borough 
Green, Kent, by the Rev. J. Woodward, of Shaftesbury, 
the Rev. enry Wall, B.A., to Marianne, youngest 


daughter of Mr. John Symonds, of Shipbourn, Kent. 


SOUTHEY — DAVIES.—Jan. 5, at St. James’s Church, 
Swansea, the Rev. O. O. Southey, M. A., Vicar of Kings- 
bury, Somerset, to Justina (Jessie), daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel Davies, Tremont House, Swansea. 


FULLER—OHATTERTON.—Jan. 7, at Cross-street Chapel, 
Islington, by the Rev. C. Bailhache, Andrew James Fuller, 
son of Mr, Andrew Carey Fuller, of Islington, to Flora 
Bane, eldest daughter of the late Mr. William Chatterton. 

o cards, 


DEATHS. 


READ.—Jan. 4, at Enfield, Henry George, youngest apn of 
Mr. William Read, Knewstub. * * 7 


DYKES,—Jan. 8, at her residence, De Crespigny Park, 
Denniirk-hill, Elizabeth, widow of the late David Dykes, 
Keq., formerly of Caleutta, in her 74th year. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap, 82, 
for the week ending Wednesday, Jan. 4. 


sos DEPARTMENT. 


. 236, 722,488 Government Debt 411, 018. 100 
Other Securities .. 3, 984, 900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 21, 722, 485 


£36,722,485 


Notes issued .. 


£36,722, 485 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 


Proprietors’Uap! tal £14,553, 000, Government Securi- 
renn gre ties (inc, dead 
- 6,286,109 


18,902,298 


Seven Day and other MOONS scoccsseven. 12,574,470 
25566 791,947 Gold & Silver Coin 660, 449 
445,062, 886 245,062,886 


Jan. 5, 1871. Geo, Forbes, Chief Cashier, 


Marhets. 


GORN BXOHANGE, Marx Dans, Monday, Jan. 9. 


The supply of English wheat for this raorning’s market was 
short, but a change of wiod has brought us largor arrivals 
from America. The condition of Baglish wheat after the 
break-up of the frost being indifferent, millers were not free 
buyers, and sales proceeded slowly at a decline of Is. to 28. 
r qr. on the rates of Monday last. In foreign wheat little 
usiness was doing, and Amerioin wheat was ls. per qr. 
lower. The flour trade was dull at a reduction of ls. por sack 
and 6d. per bri. Peas, beans, and Indian corn were unchanged 
in value. Barley was steady at last week’s prices. Of oats 
fair arrivals are to hand. We had an inactive trade, and 
— were barely ‘ee 2 At the ports of call few cargoes 
ve been reported. Wheat ls. lower, maize dull at former 


prices, 
CURRENT PRIOGS, 
Per Qr. Per Or. 
Warar— 8. 8. 1. 
Easex and Kent, Peas— 
red ee ee ee —to— Grey ae oe 86 to 88 
Ditto new .. 177 isc nw le eo SS 
White ee ae 22 3 Wh te ee — * ee 86 40 
„ BOW oe 51 £6| Boilers. 86 40 
Foreign red 60 54 Foreign, boilers... 88 39 
„ white „ 52 56 
eee 3 4 ie Rre ee %% „% „% 86 88 
malting .. 
„h i= 
Distilling $4 88] Snglish 51 = 8 
wae vo oe 88 85) gw, tod 2 
Pale „ eR 2 tee 
Chevalier 660% o ᷑ — 59 white ee we 20 23 
Brown .. ee 49 54) Foreign feed. 2 23 
Beans— 
Ticks 38 41 | fLouUR— 
Harrow. .. ee 41 45 Town made. .. 44 47 
Small — =| Oountry Marks .. 37 39 
gy ptian 38 89! Norfolk & Suilolk 85 87 
BREAD, London, Saturday, Jan. 7.—The prices in the 
Metropolis are, for Wheaten Bread; per Ibs. loaf 73 l. to 8d. 
Household Bread, 64d. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN OATTLE MARKET, Monday, Jan. 9. 
—The total imports of foreign stock into London last week 


amounted to 1,332 head. In the ding week in 
1870 we received 6,618 ; in 1869, 8,864; in 1868, 6,812; and in 
1867, 7,809 head, The cattle trade has been by 
quietness to-day, notwithstanding the shortness su 
aig Neorg less money has been accepted. The show o 22 
— short, owing to the absence of foreign 5 


nevertheless there has been a want of amen in 
inquiry, and some difficulty has been experienced 

55. 10d. to 6s. per 8ibs. for the best Scots 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cam 
about 1,750 Scots and crosses; from Linoolashire, 40, 
500 shorthorns, from Scotland 250 Scots apd crosses, 
from Ireland 51 oxen. There has been only a moderate 


out 
and 


su 
of sheep iu the market. Sales have progressed slowly, 11 
per Sibs, lens money. The best Downs and half-breds have 
sold at 6s, to 6s, Ad. per le,, the latter quotation being 


competency to repel d‘sease and to renew soundness, 


. ha dull at nominal currencies, Pigs 
—— — . * the top quotation has not exceeded 
58. per Sibe, 
Por 8ibs, to sink the Offa), 
ae bere ‘t 
beasts 8 Gtod 4 me hdowpn 
Lr. .4 6 410% Lenbe . 0 0 00 
1 coarsecalyves 3 8 4 4 
Prime So 5 10 ; See 86 4 13 
Coarse 8 4 0 3 
Pe rig 4 6 Neatem, porkers.56 6 6 4 
P 5 0 5 8 
Buckling calves, —s, to —s., and ld store pigs, 22s. 
* 2 tifa 


feo wat ie . 2 
. 
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Tho np of mnt e The wade hs eo sandy Mx STREBTER Gar to Mx GLADSTONES LETTER to 


4 Per Sibs. by the carcase, HA’ COCK and CO., Limited), „ of the 4 ALLIANOB have 


: addressed by the 
0 Prime Minister to Mr. Dease, M. P., in reply to the Stradbally 
22.210 Memorial, in which it is eaid 

Inferior beef. .8 8 to 4 0 Prime dite +3 5 OLDSMITH and JEWFLLER, emorial, in w „ i 
—j 22 : ; ; : 5 * pork 1458 ; | 8 * M — Govern 1 4 td 2 ＋ Se to 
me la ee . : 0 uate support of the dignity of the Pope, and 
Do. small do. .5 2 5 1 Small po. 5 4 8 8 WAtoa and CLOCK-MAKER te hie prenenel. Grvadean and indensadeuds ta tos 20- 
Inf.mutton. .8 8 4 4 ene eee F charge of his spiritual functions, to be legitimate 
M ditto . 4 2 4 6 7 c 7 I FAMILY * for their 1 r * hi 1 for 
PROVISIONS, Monday, Jan. 9.—The arrivals last week JO the ROY A * during the upoertainties of the last few months, taken 
from Ireland were 780 firkips butter and 4,563 bales bacon, upon themee ves to make provision which would have 
e 1 37 OUNDUIT-8STREET, | r 
fresh parcels brought improved rates, but little for sale. The e au 


bacon market remained slow, without change in value of best The Committee had heard it ramoured that the Govern- 
sizeable meat, whilst stout and heavy ned is, to 2s, per BON D- STREET, LONDON ? W., . . — 2 „„ = 4 meee 2 
* 4 3 N YELEBRATED indignation of the — e of Rome; but, 
COVENT GARDEN MARKET. Saturday. Jan. 7.— | NTRODUCER of the C although considering the act as more appropriate to a 
Markets are ig and scarcely any "al ‘worth notice 7 1 —— 2 2 A se — — they 2 - 
has taken place during the week. Choice com- g any resolution on 8 
r French Beane, tad kae potatoes 184247 GOLD JEWELLERY, also ™e*"@ part. 


Premier's letter gives a deeper significance to the act, as ap- 
Amongst flowers we have Orchids, Heath 


. “i , — tents A of 8 policy 4 the — pr 
Cyclamens, Primulas, Hyacinths, Tulips, Camellias, | ES an 1LOO ards the Pope; the Committee, the name of the 
Pelargoniums, and a large supply of dwarf evergreens WAtce dC KS, Protestant religion, which recognises no ‘‘Sovereign Pontiff” 


— 1 pseu ts eae 
> * e source o u Cc — 

BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, Jan. 9 pos (paces E-MADE. name of that civil and religious liberty, at 1. — 

which is emphatically denouneed in the Papal Syllabas,— 


3 6 energetically protest against ite being deemed the duty of th 
quire @ firmer — in our — * —15 Bann STRAP, 18- CARAT 45 Oe dan, — ae ns gee 7 1 = oe 
.. Rr eee 
December, 187 ount to 17,831 bales, Mid an he , © soc 
Kents, rh a sh 10s. to 71. Os.; Wealds, 11. 2. : B C 1 ETRUSCAN, ,, Sovereign Pontiff. % 
to Bl. 10s. ; Sussex, Il. 10s., 21, 28. to Bi. 6s. ; am and 


Liberal, will at once urge their representatives in Parliament 


4 „11. 8 — The Committee earnestly hope that all classes of Pro- 
* : ery 81 15s., 61. 168., to bi. 108. Olds, II. Os., II. 186., to PSACELETS, NINEVEG, „ £10 Q | testants, Both Church and Nonconforming, Conservative and 
: ) 

0 


to take such action as may effectually prevent the atteranors 
POTATOBS. — Bornoves amp SprzaLriginus,— Monday, Bcr, SAXON, * £15 of Mr. Gladstone's letter being reg as the accepted policy 
Jan. . — 4 have 145 222 aupplied with N or sentiment of the nation. 
toes. e trade bas been firm, at ateady currencies . 5 The Committee also direct that f this resolution be 
glish Regents, 60s. to 90s. per ton; Scotch Regenta, 60s. to ROOCHES, ETRUSCAN, „ £2 10 sent to every Member of Taria und be Tiber Wise ciren- 
85s. per ton; Rocks, 008. to 70s. per ton. ° 


7 I lated through the British dominions. 

Monda . 9.— small quantity of | FPROOOCHES, NINKVE . £3 0 JAMES STORY, Chairman. 
FFF pants 1 MACGREGOR. tine: Secretary. 
samples commanded very high prices. American qualities to | —— ROOCHES, SAXON CA 0 J. WRIGHT, Secretary. 
arrive were more inquired for, and again dearer. Choi B 00 , A 70 Pacrestant ALLIAXCR, 

r sol ee be bak ane re ft es Lond, 
white mustardeced were bela rather firmer. — len BROOCHES, EGYPTIAN, ,, . January 6th, 1871. . 
were taken off steadily, at somewhat enhanced rates. 
ealized 4 0 — NGLISH CHAPEI- BUILD IN 
e eee e geod pee, : (HANS, PRINCESS, ,, 4 0| E i g 
0 
0 
0 


SOCIBTY. 
steady demand. 


ysl The SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING of Member 
WOOL, Monday, Jan. 9.—A fair business bas been tran- (57 AINS, CYLINDER, a £3 and Friends, at CRAVEN CHAPEL, LONDON, on Tuurs-, 


sacted in English wool, at about the quotations lately current. pay. the 1th inst. st 7 pi. Annual Report submitted, 


and Committee and Officers chosen for 1871. 
amg rb es geod lig rages oe ty hg a Bod (SHAINS, CURB, co Rev. R. D. WILSON in the:Chair. 
been t „ at about late rates. 


Addresses yy Revs. T. Aveling. J. 8. Russell, A. M.; W. P. 


7 Lyon, B. A. J. C. Gallaway, A.M. ; Messrs, J. Alexander, J. 
OIL, Monday, Jav. 9.—Lingeed oil bas been steady, and 69 CABLE, ” £5 Whittaker; Rey. G. D. Macgregor; W. Gill, and other 
we a I a healthy inquiry for rape. Other oils have Gentlemen. 
en quiet. . 


Wa seinas, ETRUSCAN, „ 41 10 
TALLOW, Monday, Jan. 9.— The market has been quiet ü BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


I. O., spot, 46s, 8d. per owt. Town tallow, 44s. net cash, E ARRINGS, SAX ON, © 22 5 COPS: 11 MEDICAL, and wor anal, 
A ANCE SOOTETY. 


Hettons, 19s, 3d, ; Hettons Lyons, 168. 3d. ; Haswell, 19s. 8d, ; ARRI £3 1 ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, £230,355. 
Hartlepool original, 19s. d.; Hawthorn, 16s.; Kelloe South, NGS, EGYPILIAN, 10 5 ASSURANCE FUND, eafely invested, 41, 707, 709. 
: 3 op: "ar freeh arrived, 


ee ee ghee oes ARRINGS, NINEVEH, „ £4 10) Nn Prone Policies in tec on the fouh Sune, 187, 
— — — —— — will participate, so tliat Persons who complete such Assur- 
LIN ENGKAVED, „ 41 O ances before June 80th next, will share in that Division, 
Adbertisements 2 gop * 
, | OCKETS, CORDED, » £2 D r 
ö 5 “a 5 1 GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
1 TIE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT. LER CROSS, 10 2 0 ,es. James'sequare, London, B W. | 
CENTRAL NONCONFORMIST COMMITTEE, (OLD WATCHES, LADIES’, £8 8 THE LONDON ann GENERAL PERMANENT 
86, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. : LAND, BUILDING, AND INVEST: 
Just published, (G01) WATCHES, L £10 10 f MENT SOCIETY. 
RACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FO E ’ , £40. becription, 6s, Entrance 
P e GGR een n e Cee oe * 
. „ STRAND, w. o. 
ae e beter d &. off of the Commitiee. | (OLD WATCHES (HUNTING), £11 11 . 
— : — “ The Right Hon. the Marl of Lichfield 
ms. 2 — and her SISTERS (the (OLD WATCHES, $-P LATE, £16 16 8 2a. oa 
Deamark ill to Nr" VIEW, Greenhill, b Go WaTCHES, 280 5 mene Hushon Eu, @.0., u. r 
uses forwa on application. 0 , ep Heke 
— (jOLD WATCHES, KEYLESS £15 10 ger, Five per Gent. dee Guarantee Shares u, 
en at any time—no bick payments. 
APTIST COLLEGE, PONTY me | reine a : - 
N B WANTED, a CLASSICAL TUTOR in 1 of (3080 WA PCHES, 99 £22 0 Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or Learehold 
LA L ot the Presi. N Aer es 3 Security. 
dent, Rev. Dr. Thomas, at the Uollege, not later than the (1040 WATCHES (HUNTING), £18 18 phe Last Annusl Report states that 1h PER CERT. 
— — (NEY, CARRLAGE, £5 O | carrying a large nadition to the Reserve Fund, ™ 
WANTED, immediately, a PARTNER, with . W. BEET, Pees Peet 
ot less th , LOCKS STRIKING £7 
* n 620 1 2 we the e 7 Big Fancy | O 7 75 ( )» 7 


Mi HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX! 


Heap MAsr En 


TRADE returning £15,000 a year. No liabilities, all having 


boon satiaed before the disolution—apply te Gamble and | ( YLUCKS, », (o GONG), £12 12 


7 RICHARD F. WEYMOUT „. Lit, and M. A., Fellow 
(os, LIBRARY (MARBLE), Z ö "ot Univ coi, Lond — the Counell of the Philo- 
MINISTER'S DAUGHTER, who h | logical Baciety, &o., 4. | 
sided Germany, WISHES to megs with 217 OCR £10 r 
ADVANCED PUPI om she could ing uct in German & e * ** 12 5. K. TAYLOR, Eeq., M A., Queen's Coll., Oxford ; Double 
meusbouned, eet mi fon ee | (JOCKS, — Zig U Pal Meera eto Sant 
hen. + ae ° , 1 ; ye 2 * mo., 
Steele, Stationer, Spring Gardens, Chasing Cross, Pree C . . ; 9 oy iin Gaastcal Ties, and lot Chancellor's Medallist, 
= ne YLOCKS (ORMULU), £10 5 Ase Mastens— . 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER C ee a lün N 
Graduate in Honours, resident in the neighbourhood 698K 7 77 £15 ) and Barly Eoglish of ues, Coll., London, i 
PUPULA into bis r for Shoal ot College e, eee. 
Reference to H. Miall, Esq., M. P., Rev. K. Halley, „ (HE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU 2 Rg “Text Societ . ° 
ae BO Newth, M.4.—Address, Rev. E. J., 73, Cheap- E. 9 neee 8. of Letland, ö 


3 ae, 2 


Bob in CLOTH, Me GE 


bial A „ B. A, Scholar and Pri f 
PELICAN HOUSE, PECKHAM.—Miss T1Ghrist’s Coll, Camb, ; 2nd Clase Classical Pripos, 1:66. 


FLETCHER to inform her friends that she h ‘DOST FREE for TWO STAMPS only of The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on Tuunspay, January 19th. 
to REASSEw BLE nee PUPILS on the Sist of Jawuary. 7 ‘ : at aoe ae = 27 21 a 8 — * 
‘ e aster a — 
4 37, STREET. H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, B. E. 


A MANUFACTURER of MANURE from BOND = STREET: 
A DOURS from |, BOND - STREET, |MHEOBALDS, CHESHUNT, X. 


established eighteen years, wishes to * a few 
— 8 UCCESSOR to HANCOCK & CMP F., ‘he Rev. OSWALD JACKSON'S PUPILS REASSEMBLE 
ze LIMITED 


ble A ts. Good E by letter 
28 ' ure Agency, No, vonshire-square, 
London, E. N : | » on Faipay, the 27th instant, 


— 9 3 
e 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Sri APPEAL for the ENLARGE- 

MENT of the CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
LEWISHAM, so ab to accommodate 100 Boy. 

The Congregational School has now existed 59 years, and 
has been the means of conferring great benefit on the denomi- 
pation to which it belongs, by giving a thorough Education to 
upwards of 500 Sons of needy Ministers. 

It has now under instruction 55 Boys, and the house is 
QUITE FULL. 

The Applications for Admission are continually on the in- 
crease, 85 pow waiting to be received as vacancies odour. 

Under these circumstances the Committee o nsider they 
are called upon to seek additional accommodation, which, 
after careful consideration, they have decided to do, by 
adding a New Wino To THE PRESENT FREEHOLD BUILDING, 
so as to fur 11 for 45 additional inmates— making the 
total number 1 vs, 

This cannot be effectually done for less than £23,090. 

Towaris this sum they see their way clear to more than 
half, including a donation of 2500 by the late Miss Buckley 
and a generous contribution from their Tieacurer, Samuel 
Morley, Eeq., M. P., of £250. 

For the remainder they look to the Christian Public, ani 
specially to the Ministers and Members of the Congregational 
body, on whose response to this appeal it must depend 
whether the work shall be undertaken or not. 

They cannot think they will appeal for this amount in vain. 

The Schcol—which is the only one specially for Ministers’ 
Sons in the denomination—is. under the able presidency of 
the Principal, the Rev. T. Rupp, B. A., in a vigorous and 
efficient state, and it only requires expansion inc: eased 
support to make it a still greater and more extensive bieesing. 

The Contributions announced below are grat«fully ackuow- 
ledged ; others will be thankfully received, or further ivfor- 
mation furnished, by the Hunorary Secretary, Rev. J. Viney, 
Highgate, or any Member of the Committee. 


SECOND LIST Ov CONTRIBUTIONS. 
a. 


d. 

J. R. Mills, E q., M. P. a „„ 100 0 0 
E 
The Misses Dexter a - „ 10 10 0 
The Misses Rutt 92 0 „  o 
G, Calder, Esq ee ee oe ee 10 10 0 
W. err oe be . 50 0 0 
J. A. Le Lacbeur, Eeq. 5 „ a 
Mrs. Le Lacheur, Sen. 90 5 
Mr. Lyon ee ee 4 0 2 5 0 0 
H A. ee se ee se „ 5 5 0 
Messrs. Cave and Sons 8 : 5 6 0 
Mrs. A. 28 , 10 „ 
W. H. Dobell, eq. 0 „ 
Ed ward Cook, „ ee . 5 5 0 
J. Daweon, Keq. 10 10 0 
K. Jeff h ins, eq. ee 5 5 0 
Wood, od., I. C. D. 10 10 0 
R. Southcombe, G. 5 5 0 
E. Breeze, Esq. .. es 5 5 0 
G. Knott, Eeq. .. ‘a mit „ 
Mies Dykes aud Miss Buxton „ 1010 0 
W. B. * Eeq. ee ee ee 10 10 0 
W. Leavers, N 1 “a ; 5 5 0 
Mrs, Sbarman ; A 0 0 
Mias Sewell 15 ‘ 3 
q. Hubbuck. — te 0 10 10 0 
W. 7. Reeve, Ee ee te eo 21 0 0 
J. A. Scrutton, “a a 20 0 0 
E. Chalmers, Esq. ee ee ee 10 10 0 
De. Fer ; 90 ‘ „ 
Rev. T. Rudd bs 2 N 
J. Cunliffe, Eeq. ee ee ee 25 0 Q 
Mra, J, ey 2 „„ „ 
R. Cunliffe, Beq. ‘cs pe . 10 10 0 
Jos Wilson. Eeq. és Re 4% mA 
Rev. J M. Jones ae ke „ 1010 0 
re, Hickson ee 46 se 464 6 6 0 
8. aud Misa Tyrie ., 5 5 
Z. Sbemfeld, Eeq. C 0 
T. Challis, Erg. F 
C. Roberts, Beq. ee ee 53 
A. Holborn, Eq. 85 %%% 
Mr Curtis aoe 50 ee te 
R Ellis, . TT 
A Wir deatt, „ ee ve ee 6 5 0 
Messrs. Hitchoovk and Williams .. 5 5 0 
J. G. ete ton, E ee ee ee 10 10 0 
Rev FR. ruet ee ee ee ee 6 5 0 
Chas. Walton, N .. «. «. 1010 0 
Jobn Bavage, MG. « 1010 0 
Meere, H. R. Williamsandi’o, ., 3010 0 
Sume under £5 .. Bi 10 3 


* 


ONGREGATIONAL’ SCHOOL, 
LEWI2HAM, for the KDUCATIUN of the EONS of 
MINISTERS. : 


Ihe SCHOOL will REOPEN on Moxpay, 23rd inst, 


JOSIAH VINEY, Hon. Ses. 

0 NTINENTAL EDUCATION .— 

42, Kensington wf mpm ‘ 3 — 
LOCK —— resideut Fiench aud German 
Gove ani experienced Profersurs, RECEIVE a limived 
number of BOARD RS, to whom thry offer all the comfurt« 
of home and a ccmplete education en the Continental 
a 3 Rev, J. Led luck, M. A., 7, Blon il · la- 
street, 1 a 


LAPHAM PARK SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
This School combines with the Leet domestic arrange- 
ments, and healthiners and II- asautnees cf situation, & 
thorough training for the Learned Professions and for 
Mercantile Pursuite, Mr. LONG prepares for Matriculation, 
for the Oxfo:d and Can: bridge Examinations and those of the 
East Indien and Home Civil Services, in all which his Pupils 
bave gaived very high positions. Terme inciusive, and 
raduated according to age. Young Men received to prepare 
for Examinations. 


1 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES. 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSBIBE. 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
Resident English, French, and German Governesses. 
Attendant Professors. 

Reports monthly. Test Examinations every term. 


This College educates Daughters of Gentlemen and P:ofes- 
sional Men. ä 

The house is large, airy, and well situated, and has an 
awple lawn for out-of-door recreation. : 

The Misses Howard aim to secure for their Pupils a sound 
jiterary and iutellectual culture, refined manners, together 
with a healthy Christian and moral training. , 

Prospectus, with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on appplication. 


FIRST TERM, 1871, will commence THURSDAY, January 26. 


a 


Victoria VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 
ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by 


MRS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course ‘of instruction, 
embraces the usual of a thorough 1 education, 
with the French and German wry wh Piano, Sing 
ng, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. | 


* 
* 


gra vel soil, 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
tTAFFORDSHIRE. 
Head Master—ALEX ANDER WaUGH YOUNG, ESQ ,B.A., 
Fellow of University Colleg+, London. 
Second Master—JAMES SHAW, ESQ., Peel Exhibitioner 
and First Claesman at the first B.A, Exa- 
mivation Queen's University, Ireland. 

The object of this School is to furnish on moderate terms a 
round and liberal Education, both Classical and Commercial, 
with a Religious Training in harmony with the principles 
held by Evangelical Nonconformists. 

Two additional Scholarships have lately been formed, value 
£30 and £25 per annum respectively, tenable for two years, 
Both of these will be competed for on the let February next. 
One of them is open to the public. For particulars apply to 
the Head Master. 

* of Nonconformist Ministers are received on reduced 
rms. 

For prospectus, J., apply to the Head Master, or to the 
Hon, See., 8. Dickinson, Ksq., Newbridge, Wolverhampton. 


The COLLEGE will REOPEN 25th Jaxvary. 


BERLIN HOUSE, WEST BRIXTON.— 
SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN, 
Prineipals— Mr. SAMUEL J. WILKINS; Mr. E. M. 
DILLON, M. a. 
SCHOOL DUTIES will be RESUMED Janvary 19th, 
Terms &, forwarded on application. 


[THE VALE ACADEMY, RAMSGATE. 


| Principal—Mr, M. JACKSON. 
In this Establishment a first-class Education is given in 
English, Modern a Classics, and Mathematics. The 
upile have taken distinguished positions in the Honour 
ts of the University of London and at the Civil Service 
Competitive Examiuations. [Fifty-three have passed the 
Oxford Local Examinations, nine with First, and Seventeen 
with Second-olase Honours, 
The FIRST TERM of 1871 will commence on January 17. 


Prospectuses, &c., on application to the Principal. 


EATHFIELD HOUSE ESTABLISH- 
MENT for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, PARKSTONE, 
between Poole and Bou nemouth a 
This Establishment, conducted by Rev. WALTER GILL, 
aided by competent masterr, will RE-OPEN (p v.) on Wep- 
NESDAY, January zt h. 


Terms moderate. References to parents of pupils. Pro- 
spectuses on application. 


DUCATION. — HAYES GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, HAYES, near UXBRIDGB, | 
ADVANTAGES —BStands in its own grounds of seven acres-on 
Very bealthy locality Complete Clasrical and 
Commercial Education. Pupils prepared for Middie-clnss 
and other Examinations. Separate Beda, large Crivket-field 
aud Playground, Terms moderate. Highest References. 


MELVILLE RABAN, Head Master. 
DOCATIUN.—HIGHGATE, N. 
The PUPILS of the Rev. G. D. BARTLET, M.A., South- 


grove, Highgate, RE-ASSEMBLE on Monspay, the 28rd 
January. : 


r 


NDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON, 
Affiliated by Royal Charter to London University, 1849. 
Paincipat—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (London U.) 
The success of this Establishment daring the prt twenty- 
three years has led to the erection of a new builuing, makin 
provision for an incieared number of Pupile, anu ariang 
with special regard fur their heal h aud oom fort. 


Tupile are ato se fur matriculation at London Uviversity, 
and aleo for Professional and Commercial Pursuits. Careful 
attention is paid to the Religi us training. 
Terms, according to age, 28, 80, or 84 guiveas per anuum. 
For partioulare, ay, ly to the Principal, or ta he “eoreta:y, 
Mr. ARIHUR CLATOBN, 


JANUARY 11, 1871. 
— | 
Nox CONFORMIST GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Master.—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, B. A, Trin. Coll., Camb. 


Assistant Master —H. C. KINGSWELL „ B. A. Oni 
Coll., Camb.; H. RANDALL, Eaq.; F. 2 Jonze, EKaq. “34 


Resident German Master,—C, F. H. HENNINGER, Esq. 
Music and French. LOUIS BING, Esq, F. S. A. 
The NEXT TERM commences Jan. 20, 1871. 


For Prospectuses, &., apply to the Rev. Head Master, or 
Mr. A. Boarpman, Local Secretary, East of England Noncon- 


formist School Company, Limited. 


Ton HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM. 
PROFESSORS. 
ma Literature MS. O. L. Batrour. 


tany ° é 8 „Prof. Bentiey, King's Coll. 
Globes and Natural Science . Messrs.Watker & WIILUIaMs. 
Music, Theory, 0. - JOHN Biockuey, Esq. 


Harmonium, &c, . „ Herr Lovis DuRt. 
Singing and Organ » JAMES COWARD, Esq. 
Drawing and Painting ‘ W. Buss, Erq. 


R. 
Geology and Biblical Studies . Rev. J. W. Topp. 


French Language ‘aor „Dr. Manprov. 
German Language. Herr Geaner. 


Referees — Parents of Pupils and Clergymen 
For Particulars, address the Principal, Mrs, TODD. 


BLANDFORD HOUSE, BRAINTREE. 


Miss Carter expects her pupils to reassemble Wepnes- 
DAY, Jan. 25. Punctuality is earnestly requested. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Novel 


and bona fide character of the CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY 
ENTERTAINMENTS. PROFESSOR PEPPER ON TH# 
WAR, AND THE DESTRUCTIVE IMPLEMENTS USED 
THEREAT! MR, GEORGE GROSSMITH, Jun., gives the 
Alen Fairy Tale, entitled THE TI. LON DWARF, every 
ening; and Mr. SUCHET CHAMPION the same in the 
Mornings. with vocal Illustrations. Bagagement of the 
Original Warlock, Mr. J. BEAUMONT, for THE WORLD OF 
MAGIC, and his Curious Slack Rope Automation.—Enter- 
tainment by Mr R. D. DAVIES, Premier Ventriloquist, en- 
titled THE FUNNIEST of FUNNY FOLKS! MADAME 
BOUSFIELD’S GRECIAN STATUARY in White Marble — 
The PRAEGER FAMILY.—New Ghost Entertainment.—A 
Machine-made Watch, and Christmas and Christmas Customs, 
by J. L. KING, Erq., at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC, 
Admission to the whole, One Sbilling. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
4 HOYTBL, #7, Queen’s-equare, Bloomsbury, W. O. Beds 
from Is. 64. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 16. 8d. 

Bee Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

% Wen e more than satisfied ; we are truly delighted to find 
in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
certainly highly recommend Shirley 's to all our friends.”—J. 
Rosgerts, Bourne. 


** As on all previous visite, I can testify that this is the most 
comfortable home I find whea away from home,”—W. B. 
Harvey, Frome. 

“after visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the mest moderate charges) as 


the Tem Hotel par excellence."—J..K. Karcnues, 
Toronto, OW. x3 


ERSHAW’S FAMILY and PRIVATE 


HOTEL, 14, Charter House-equare, Aldersegate-street, 
London, 


Visitors to London will mert with a comfortable ho:ne at 
the above Fetablishment, which is Pony and cenérally 
situsted sithin five minutes’ walk of the Geveral Pest (Office 
and one minute irom the Alderegate-strevt station of the 
Met: opolitan hailway. 

Terms 5s. oad day, including Bed, Breakfast, Tea, sud 
attendance, Private titting Rooms. 


v 


N ORTHERN CONGREGATIONAL 
4.% SCHOOL, sILCOA\TE3 HOUSE, WAKEFIELD, 
P ginCIPAL— 

The R v. JAMES BEWGLASS, M. A.. LL.D, M. R I A. 

The above tcheol receives, in addition to the sons of 
ministers, a limited number of the sous of laymen, who are 
carefully instructed in all the branches of a sound classical, 
mathematical, and commercial education, and ase prep:red 
for any department of business, or for ent ane at the Uni- 
versities, 

The School will RE-OPEN, after the Christmas vacation, 
on Tussvay, the 17th Junuary, 1871. 

Sepmetien for the admission of Pupils to be addressed to 
the Principal. N 


ILTON LODGE, TAUNTON. -- Select 
ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIB3. Con- 
ducted by the Mera GHIFFITH, daughters of the Rev. W. 
H. Griffith, M. A, I rincipal of Taunton Proprietary School. 
The DUTIES of this Fetablishment will be RESUMED on 
Fuivay, Jauuary 27th. 
For Pruspectuacs, address Wilton Lodge, Taunton. 


BRIGHTON. — ENFIELD HOUSE, 
3 CLIFTONVILLE, 


Mrs. JOHN FYRE ASHBY, widow of the late Dr. Ashby, 
of Enfield, arsisted by a resident French and Englioh 
Governess and competent visiting Masters, RECEIVES 
YOUNG LADIES to EDUCATE with her own Daughter. 
Mrs, Ashby aims to combine the comforts of a hume with the 
advan of echool regularity and discipline. 

The House is si in one of the most healthy parte of 


— ong commanding a view of the and every facility for 
— ing is afforded. ssc 8 3 


ferences and terms forwarded on spplication, 


EATHFIELD, STONYGATE, 
LEICKSTER, 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Compucrep BY THE Men MIALL. 


MASTERS. 
French and Italian. . Mone. C. C. Caillard. 
German . - « « « Mdile, Hottinger. 
Musicand Singing «. J. Saville Stone, Eeq., Asso- 
al Academ 


Drawing and Painting . J. H Esq. 2 
Daneing and Calisthenics . Mdlle. L’Augiéc. 
Chemistry . Dr. Albert J. Bernays, Pro 
fecsor of Chemistry a 
St. s Hospita 


Arithmetic . ... Mr. J. Hepworth. 


The above branches of education are cones exclusively by 
the Masters assigned tothem. Thegeneral English education 


is under the immediate direction of the Principals aud a com- 


petent staff of Governesses, | 
Terms forwarded on ay plication, 


M. COOKE BAIN E S, 
U SURVEYOR AND COMPENSATION. VALUER. 
106, Obeapside, R. G. 


Every information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements, 


Claims against Railway and other Public Com r 
ag = panies prepared 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, a0. 


Money obtained on Freshold or Leasehold Securities, 


M ONEY.—LOANS Granted, from £100 to 
Personal tity ann Life Pe ler effected with the WEST of 
ENGLAND INSURANC Ou. ( ished 1807). Apply to 


J. CROCKE Agency perintendent, GATESHEAD- 
ON-TYNE. N. wanted 7 


TATIONERY, PRiNTING, ACCOUNT 
F000 
ties and prices compare advan y with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
under The Companies’ Acta, 1862 and 1867,” kept in 
stock. Share Certiticates Engraved and Printed. 
Seals Desigued and Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Feet 
2 City, E. O., and opposite the Railway Stations, London 


()8LER'S, GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Ta Glass oF ALL Binps. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND OKRMOLU 
a Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONLON—Show Rooms. 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRBMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street 


REAKFAST. — EPPS“LS 
Grateful and Comforting. 
Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled — 


JAMES EPPS and Co., Homamopathic Chemists, London. 


N EVENING DRINK.—CACAOINE. 
Cacao Nibs on the removal of the oil fall 


Cacaoine, by reason of the 1 method by which the dl 
is removed, preserves all the natural flavour of cacao nibs. 


JAMES EPPS and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. | 
oe Ray Alas oe Ags gl el Eg cr blag angel 
> ventor’s, Signature on « 
ion — the only — of genuineness, * 


COCOA. 


. 
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WHEAT FLOUR (Chapman’s Patent Prepared) 


Is recommended by the Faculty as the best food for INFANTS, as it is 
very easy of digestion, and contains in due proportion all the sub- 
stances required for healthy growth. 


W H E A T F L 0 U R (Chapman’s Patent Prepared) 


Is acknowledged to be the most wholesome and nutritious diet for 
CHILDREN, its richness in earthy phosphates ensuring healthy 
development of the teeth and bony frame. 


W H E A T F L 0 U R (Chapman’s Patent Prepared 


The continued use of the Flour is very efficacious in restozing strength 
after illness of all kinds, and is most beneficial to sufferers from 


dy :pepeia and liver — 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR (Chapman’s Fatent Prepared) 


Sold retail by Chemists, &., in 3d., 6d., and Is. packets, and 3s, tins, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


Orlando Jones and Oo., 18, Sm ER sr. LonDoy. 


INVENTORS AND rarurges oF Rice Starch, THE STRONGEST AND PUREST MADE. 


OZOKERIT 


(PATENTED). 


OZOKERIT 


THESE WONDERFUL OANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE 


At 1s, 3d, per Ib. in all sizes, Wholesale (only) of 


J. C. & J. FIELD, LONDON. 


= 


SAUCE.—_LEA AND PERRINS. 
| THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Vonnoisseurs, ‘‘The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ak FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 


all Dealers in Sauces thrcuchout the World, 


~ ONE POUND EQUALS FORTY-TWO. 


Av important aN, aR De ee Analysts who have 


Whitehead’s Essence of Beef. 


Sold in boxes from 2s. 3d. 1 Grocers, Italian Warehouse- 

men, a 288 of. Copland and Co., 

Travers and Sons, 1 * and Sons, Crosse and B ack well, 
and EB, Lazenby and Eon. 


As supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 
Bote anane LL. WHISKEY. 


Aang er Irish Whisklen, in quality unrivatie arte 
an 

“nid Wore wholesome than the nest N 

Hote Si pink label, and cork b:anded “ Sinshan’s 


12 r Depot, 6a, Great Tichseld-street, 
Oxford street, W. 


IMPERFECT DICESTION AND 
ASSIMILATION. 


SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIO EMULSION and 
PANCREATINE are the most t remedial agents. They 


. ere the only remedies yet known for — the d n of 


Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, while aleo 

1 the place of the oil when re the 
stomach. taste are now attested by ed 
recoids of numerous medical men, extracts from which 
accompany each bottle, price from 21. to 2is. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists, 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 
r ACHE, GOUT sed dil edits | 


— adapted 2 115183, CHILDREN, and IN FaNTS. 


DINNEFORD AND co., 
172, New Bond-street. London, and of all Chemista. 


CROSBY’S 


—ͤ——— — — ica, 


HORNIMAN’s TEA 


the Pures, Strongest, Cheapest, and Best. 
Prices,2s.4d.— 2s.8d.—8s,—8s.40.&88.8d.]b. 
Genuine packets signed // A orm “ber 
Original Importers of the Pure Tea, free from mineral powde 


AGENTS ARE APPOINTED— 
CHEMISTS. Se., in the COUNTRY— 
3 Sonner ERS in LONDON. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


The celebrated United Set vice Tablet is famed for its 
delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. OC. and J, FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen and others. 
„ Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


Bet FOOD for INFANTS. 


” n ü as closely as possible.“ — Dr. 
H. Barker on 


The — e. Brinee th thrives upon it as a Prince should.“ 


Social 
H 1 and easily digeated.”—Dr, Hassall. 
„ Tina, 18., ., 56, and 10s 


SAVORY and MOORE, 143, Nee Bond-street, London. 
Procurable of of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
CHILBLAINS, & BRUISES. 


Use the celebrated EMBROCATION, 


DREDGE’S HEAL-ALL, 
Which affords instant relief, 


Prepared only K Be BAROLAY and SONS, 95, Farringdoun- 

sold by Chemists and Dru ote, It is 

most serviceable for Chilblsins before they are y Price 
Is, 144. per bottle, 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
WI MOC- MAIN PATENT LEVEL 


eaten eae ore 


ith. yt edt fee Rod a eg meats day 


inconvenience to the wearer, and 


; and we strenously advise the use 


those whe sland in need of taat which 
nor With the sane somiort obtain. from 
* 100 


observation. 
ae at eee ee we AA invention our 8 
EX ee ment 


N 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, 3 
Prise of « Single Truss, lés., 218., 208. 6d., and 31. 64 


— 


— —— — 


SPECIAL TO LADIES. 


FOR THE WINTER FASHIONS, 


JAMES SPENCE AND Co. 


FOR SILKS-—NEW, USEFUL, CHEAP, 


JAMES SPENCE AND Co. 


FOR MANTLES—THE LATEST DESIGNS, 


JAMES SPENCE AND Co. 


FOR COSTUMES AND SKIRTS IN ALL THE NEWEST 
MATERIALS, 


JAMES SPENCE AND CO. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD LINENS—BEST MAKES, 


JAMES SPENCE AND CO. 


FOR FURS—EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


JAMES SPENCE AND CO. 


FOR FAMILY AND CUMPLIMENTARY MOURNING, 


JAMES SPENCE AND CO., 


76, 77, and 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


an aed SON’S various new and beau- 
t ABRICS for DRAWING, Dining-room, and 
Library CURTAINS and FURNITURE, — of every 
desoription, aud interior decorations of all kinds, Plans taken 
und estimates given free of any charge,—31 and 32, Berners- 


| etreet, Oxford-street, W. 


US 


GODDARD’S PLATE- POWDER 


(NON-MERCURIAL). 


For more than n it has sustained an unrivalled repu- 
tation throughont United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
B&ST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate, 

Sold by Chemists, and Ironmongers, &c., in Boxes, I 
28. (d., * 4s. Fd. each, and by the . J. GODDARD, 
Chemist, Leicester. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


AL—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 

COMPANY, Established 1838.—Best Coals only.—Oas 
276. G. J. O. and Co, sell no other than the best Wallse 
the most durable, 


to Her M 
E. R Hl. the Duke of Rdlaburgh,--18, Cornhill ; ; Baton Wh 


Hotel 
Eurl-street, sunderland W V Peckham; Dar- 
ham Wharf, Wandeworth (Office, 108, High-street ) ; er. 
level Station, Crystal Palace ; alsoat Brighton at local pri 


(Hosts. — — LEA and 00.3 PRICES, — 

Betton or Lembton Wal!’s-end, by scorer steamers and 

railway, 860.; Hs. tlepool, 260.; Saat Wigan, 236. ; best Silk~ 

stone, 108. new Bi 220.; Cla om 22s. and 19s. ; 

Primsece, Sie ; Barasiey ne Kitchen, 19s.; 

Cobbles, 18+. A. Bassler. 19s. ; ; Nute, 175 3 Moor, 
8 


Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor 


Zis.: small, — e, 168. per 12 Net cash. 
Delivered — screened, ae and 
— — N.; Kingsiasd, N. B.; Beauvoir W so oa 


land-road; Great Northern Railway Stations, ‘Kins rou 
aud Holloway ; and 4 and 6 Wharves, Keyent’ basin. 
No Agents, 3 


UDDEN CHANGES of TEMPERATURE 
to produce — wae Be COLDS, are and 

IN PLUBNZA, which are speedily cured use of 
SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 


The best remedy for Asthma and Disorders of the Chest and 
i in bottles at Is, 1hd. and 9s. 9d. each. Sold by all 


E WORSDELL'S PILLS. 


The best, safest, and must % curtain Family Medicine that 
11 — —— AA but the 
egal 1 1 2 either 42 
an: veo 
720% n — in Pi —1 1 — 
at Is. d., 28. Od., and 66, 6d. Ay 


COUCHS AND COLDS. 
Instant relief and speedy cure by using | 
WOODHOUSE’S BALSAM. 
Prepared only * BARCLAY 2 1 


40. 6d. ench, 1 — chtalved of any Chota 


CURATIVE ELECTRICITY. 


N ED — "ees ie © 
Score Same tbe Se of SALT BO 


14d, SO and 


APPARA with ir. 
2. ah io 5 55 5 = 


RHEU MATISM, TIC DOLOREUX, 
D WEOBALGIA 1 KVBRY FO only 


g 


FORM.—The onl 
UNRO’sS Erh 


ls. lenin oud Overy wasectio, & improves 
of a Double Truss, 818. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 64, Postage, | the general health, and is applicable to all ages. 

ls, 8d, Exrreact raom 4 Recent TeerTiM mis, 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52. P „ 1s. 104, 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to John ite, Post 
Piceadilly, 
NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCK! NGS, KNEE-CAYS, &e. 
is recommended 


** December, 1870. 
The Rheumatism has entirely gone. After twelve months’ 
suffering, I found two doses of unro’s Neurod ne cured me. 
4% Aus Saab, 
85, Great P * 


Bold by all Chemists, in bottles “at Is. 141, 28. 9d., 48. 6d. 
and lls, 


* 
Fee 


— — — 
— — ~ . — 
e 1 * 4 * N tay . ‘ 4 
‘a ws 88 1 1 7 r . 805 een — ae . , 5 2 P — . = 1 f ; bi 
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THE UPPER AND 


MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 


PECKHAM, LONDON, 8.E.—19rn YEAR. 


(Near the Peckham Rye Station, South London Lins Terminus, London Bridge or Victoria.) 


Conducted by JOHN YEATS, 


LL.D., &c., University of Glasgow, 


WILL REOPEN, Janvary 16rn, 1871. 


Pupils are received from the commencemen t of their Ninth Year: they enter the Upper School on attaining their 
Fourteenth, or on proving themselves able to do th e work of the Higher Classes. The fees inelude the use of Books and 


Stationery. 


Every is, as far as posible, well grounded in English, made to write a hand fit for business, and trained to be quick 


at accounts. 


rench and German are taught by native Masters, and spoken by the Principal. No pains are spared to insure 


these being living languages in the Schools. Special teachers attend for the elements of Science; for Mechanical, Geometrical, 


and Architectural Drawing. The 


premises are spacious and airy: PECKHAM RYE COMMON is near, and available for 


cricket, football, &.; the CRYSTAL PALAO is within an hour’s walk. 
Excellent accommodation is provided for Foreigners; also for Young Men desirous of private study. 


N.B.—The NATURAL HISTORY of COMMERCE. Py Dr. Yeats. Pp. 436. 5s. 
Cassell and Co. To be followed. early, by TECHNICAL HISTORY. 


i. 


* 


“PSALMS 


AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING ; 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


Upwards of Two Thousand Pounds have been distributed by Grants to Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to participate in ree profits must be made to the Trustees before the let March. 


Address the Rev. 


. T. WIGNER, Tresillian-rcad, Lewisbam Hi;h-road, E. C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Cloth Binding of all the Editions is strong and handsome, a great improvement, and 


much admired, No advance in prices. 
in morocc), and make elegant and seasonable Gift- books. 


Cheapest Edition, ONE SHILLING only. Any of the Editions may be had bound 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


„The arrangement of the hymns is excellent, and the subjects are eufficiently varied to fit the volume in an eminent 
degree for public, sol, and private worship.“ — ol cotie Review. | 


„We recommend the book on its intrinsic merits. 
our churches.” — Primitive Church Magazine. 


“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive, . 


We cannot avoii thinking that it is destined to take first rank among 


.. « The Editors have laboriously 


collected the best materials for praise worship which our language yet affords.”— Freeman. 

4% We have been glad to receive from the Publishers a copy of a New Edition of this, ove of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the select ion.“ Nonconformist. 
% fhe volume is every way worthy of the great community for whose service it has been specially prepared.”—British 


Standard. 


| 


Thie Hymn. book may be had in seven different sizes and 


variety of binding at very moderate prices, The cheapest 


edition may be had at ONE SHILLING. Undenominational title- pages if required. 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, B.C, 
Specimen copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order. Prospectuses, with full 


icu t tio 
wanes: ee — 1 JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 
Budge-row Chambers, E. C. 
Now ready, This day is published, 8vo, price 3s, 6d., 


1 LIFE of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST; also the Lives of the APOSTLES 
and EVANGELIS(S. By Joun Frieetwoop, D. D. With 
copious Notes from recen and living Biblical Scholars. Up 
wards of 800 Woodcnts, and sixty-seven bighly-finished ful'- 
page Chromatic Engravings. 

Price, cloth extra, gilt, 888. 6d.; half morocco, 42s. 


27,500 copies old. On toned paper, in Two Vols, 4to, 
1.500 pp., handsomely bound in cloth. Price One Guinea. 


ITTO'S FAMILY BIBLE. _ Illustrated 
with upwards of 800 Engravings. With — tg 
Original Notes on the History. Geography, Natural His 


ry 
Literature, and Antiquities of the Sacred Foriptures; and 
Additional Chapters by the Rev. T. Binks, M. 4, Author of 
% The Bible and Modern Thought.” 

„% A Copy will be presented to any pere n procuring Ten 
Subscri and sent carriage free 8 th A station in 
: — monia's and Illustrated Specimens free. Bound 


TO VILLAGE PRSACHERS AND HEADS OF 
FAMILIES, 


reguffir discourses, Each fieries is complete in 13 Nos. at 2d. ; 
or One Vol., cloth bevelled, 3. Post free, 


QO ENGLAND. (40,000 Copies sold.)—A 
Pictorial Museun. of Eugul, Ecclesiastical, Baronial, 
Municipal, and Popular Autiquities, from the Earliest Period 
to the P. t Time, With nevrly 8,000 Illustrations, inclu- 
ding forty folio-sized Cvulouret Engravings Edited by 
Onanie Kwiout. Esq. In ‘Iwo Vols, bandsome cloth 
elegant, gilt, £2 128. 


TEE THEORY and PRACTICE of COM - 
FOSITION for SCHOOLS and PRIVATE.SCU DEN fa. 

By the late Wittiam Honter, LL D. lu hour Pata. Part 

IL Treatment ot Terms and of Proposition. Part II. Treat- 

ment of Modifications and of Sentences. Part III. Treatment 

of Argument and Persuasion, Part IV. Treatment of the 

qualities of Style, and of the different kinds of Com pesirion, 
1 vol., cloth lettered, 1s. 6d. 


James Sangster and Co., 81, luternoster-row, and all 
Bookaeliers 


— 


Now Ready, bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 6s., 


WO DERS of ACOUSTICS. Wich over 
100 Illustrations. Comprising a Popular Account of 
the Phenomena of Sound; describing its Effects, Propagation, 
Intensity, Velccity, Reflection, Resonance, and Quality, with 
Anecdotes and Legends, &c., &0. 


Cass ell, Petter, and Galpin, Ludgate-bill. K C. 


| 


Published by Jarrold and Sons, Paternoster-row, London, 
650 pp., crown 8vo, price Ja. od. 


R. REED'S SYSTEMATIC HISTORY. A 
Manual of British and Foreign H for Colleges, 
and Fawilies. 
Part I. CHRONOLOGICAL, GENEALOGICAL and STA- 
TISIICAL TABLES. 
Part II. THK BIOGRAPHY of MODERN UNIVERSAL 


RY. 
Pert III. THE FACTS cf BRITISH HISTORY SPE- 
CIALLY DEVELOPED. 
Apply to Hurst- * Ore, Hastings, for Prospectus or speci- 
on approv ; 
men OPT e Mou ready, post Evo, be., cloth, 


NATURAL SCIENCE, RELIGIOUS 
XN CREEDS, and SCRIPTURE TRUTH: What they 
teach concerning the Mystery of God. By the Author of 
** Divine Footsteps: on Human History.” 


W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburyh and London, 


P4 LESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
Will be ready at the end of January, The QUARTERLY 
STATEMENT, Vol. II., No. 1, containing the narration by 
Mr. B. H. Palmer, M. A., Fellow of St, John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, of hies Journey in the Desert of the Forty Years’ 
Wandering and the Country of Moab, with Plates and a Map, 

To Subsoribers, sent free; to Non-Subscribers, One Shilling. 
Published at the Society’ Office, 9, Pall Mall Bast, and by 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burliogton-etreet. 


— 


— — 


This day, in crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 


ERMONS and LECTURES. By the late 
WILLIAM yee Author of Hours of Thought,“ 


„oral Agenoy,” 


nted by 


searching. 

** such a teaching of 

pted rect contact with the 

moral * and make the moral one ag of Christianity 

tell in the living consciousness of the people, and bring these 
to bear on the moral 1 and 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Olark. London: Hamilton and Co, 


INDISPENSABLE TO EDUCATIONISTS, a 


HE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR and 

SCHOLASTIC YEAR-BOOK for 1871, containing 

notices of Educational Institutions from the Universities to 

schools. A full reprint of The Elementary Educa- 

tion Act.“ Also the latest Classified Catalogue of School 

Books, and a fund of valuable information, with Portrait of 
the Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

Price 1s, of all 8 post free from the Educa- 
tional Traing Comp iny, ited, London, 9 and 10, St 
Bride’s Avenue, Fieet-street. Birmingham, 29 and 30, Union- 
street, Bristol, 84, Bridge-street, 


OOKS BOUGHT, to any amount, and the 
utmost price given in cash, saving the delay, uncer- 
tainty, aud expense of auction, by a secondhand Bookseller 
thirty years established. Catalogues of Twenty Thousand 
Volumes gratis, 


N. B.— Manuscript Sermons, ed. each. 
T. MILLARD, 88, Ludgate-bill, London. 


INVESTMENTS. 
DIVIDENDS 
10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free 


_ This Month's Number now ready. 
it contains all the * and Safest Stock and Share 
veatments. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
Will Gnd the above Circular a eafe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
Messers. SHARP and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, 
83, Poultry, London (Established 1852), 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, I. O. 


. A ˙ NATE GAAP. 


2... (K.. 
Now ready, post 8v0, y bound in d, 
CHRIST’S HEALING 
TOUCH, and other Sermons. A Volume of 


preached at Surbiton. By the Rev. A. MACKENWAL, B.A. 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, £.0, 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, ae bound, price 5s., 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS in 


the LIFE of KING DAVID, and their Lessons 
own Time, ve Rev. OuaRLAS Vince, — * * 


This 
oe Tae ie hemi ented oly ben 
it is simple, — — 7 — — 7 
123 Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 
WEEKLY OFFERING 
ENVELOPES, 
COMMUNION CARDS 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Send for liste and s 
sow, Lendon, B.0. pecimens to Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster- 


Post 8v0, cloth, price &., ä 


THE CHRISTIAN POLICY 


LIFE. By the Rev. J. Batpwin Brown, Author of 
., &, 


speske directly to the men and women liv 

with the precision and power of a man who — a — 

a doop tits aimee betel sense of its — — a 1 
t = 

ings.” — British Quarterly 2 _ 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. C. 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, 
Now ready, Twenty-first Thousand, 


THE CHEAPEST CHANTS 


Sor CONGREGATIONS. By Rev G. D. Bars, and R. 
N. Inoue, Mus. Doc. Containing FOR PSALMS, so 
selected as to affurd ample variety both ordinary wor- 
ship and occasions,.and printed for chan on 
the simplest methods. Also the Te Deum,” * Abide 
with Me,” Sun of my Soul,” All Thy Works Praise 
Thee, and the Ten Commandments,” Full directions 
2 —— 1 ot 
rices—Fescp. Gro. pp. 40, limp cloth, from 8d, each ; crown 
2 toned, pp. 48, limp cloth, red edges, gilt lettered, from 


The two sizes may be had in various bindings, and are uni- 
form in contents. 

Ministers and others are supplied at a great reduction when 
quantities are taken for onal nee, 

Specimens and price lists sent post free. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster row, London, I O. 


THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM, 


Part I., Price 8d., ie now ready, and contains:— 
(I.) Condensed introduction to the New Testament, and to 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 8 
(.) Critical notes on Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
Chapter I. to Chapter V, verse by verve. 
(3.) Seventy-five distinct miletic notes, suitable for germs 
= — or hints for lessons in the Sunday - 
oo 
+ Thirty-four anecdotal illustrations, 
5 ) Ninety illustrative quotations from standard authors. 
73 Sixty-one derivations of old, obsolete. or peculiar words, 
(7 ) A variety of «riginal and selected matters, most servic: - 
— to Ministers, Teachers, and Bible readers gon. 
rally 
= A Specimen Part sent Post Post Free for three stampe. 


4 — Prospectus, with Specimen Page Post Free, on appli- 
cation. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Patervoster-row, London, I. O. 


A VALU4BLBS BOOK FOR ALL BIBLE READERS. 


In Two vol „ hand cloth, 
200 illustrations and n my Nes. 


cach, post free. ; 
TOPICS for TEACHERS. 


This valuable and popular work constitutes 


A Bible Dictionar A 
A Bible Manual, * ym now nt and 
A Bible Text-book. A Biblical Atlas, 


all in one; saving the cost of these boo 
881 invaluable 1 ane ee in 
Nn 


but it is a t aid to thought 184 of thinking, 
kind more Gelnahie."ccBibie Stedent. * ro work of ite 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paterno · tor row, London, I O. 


A STORY OF GREAT INTEREST FOR BAPTISTS, 
Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, 3¢. 6d , post 


THEODOSIA ERNEST: or, 


the Heroine of Fuith. A Story. Illustrated with nume 
rous Full page Kugravings 
‘The aim of the book is to furnish a popular argument 
favour of Baptism, and it does so in the form of a tale 2 
persuns will acquaint themselves with the question in th 
fourm who are not likely to look into dry scholarly disserta. 
tions. Itis pre-emineutiy a book for the young and the un- 
— to whom it cannot fail to do good service,”—The 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 
A NEW AND POPULAR ILLUSTRATED BAPTIST 
HISTORY. — 


Handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s., post free, 


BAPTIST HISTORY, from 


the Foundation of the Christian Church to the Present 
Time. By J. M. Cramp, D D. With a Preface by the 
Kev. J, Au, D. D. 


Dr. Cramp's Baptist History” is the only complete hii - 
tory of the Baptiste issued in this country. Its comprehen- 
siveness, accuracy, and research render it the moct reliab’e 
work, on the subject ; and its interesting details, popular 
style, and lueid arraugement make it most attractive for 
popular reading. 

Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, F. O. 
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